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C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


their 





Offer for the Season 
Entire Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


INCLUDING 


A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS 


In All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


602-604 “BROADWAY. 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


LT. STEWART & CO. 


Will open the balance of the present stock of 
Real 
Axminster, 
Ambusson, 
Berlin, 
Smyrna, and 
Paris Veloute 


CARPETS 


In one piece, at about one-half their former value. 





A choice lot of 


Persian Rugs 


In NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS. 
Extra fine 


Damask Table Cloths 
Napkins 


Elegantly embroidered 


| LACE CURTAINS, 











To Match. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
Dec. 27th, 1873, will close at 
y at 7 A.M., on Thursday at 


ending Sete. 
this office, «n Wednesda 
10 A.M., and on Saturday at 834A.M. ‘and 12 M. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


Furniture Coverings, 
Curtains, &c., &c. 


The above are worthy the attention of parties who 
intend to refurnish for the HOLIDAY SEASON. 








Sth and 10th sts 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


lately published in Boston, it will be still fur- 
ther increased in literary and artistic attrac- 
tiveness. The publishers promise that it 
shall be in every respect the best, as well as 
the most beautiful of all Juvenile Periodicals, 
It will be adapted to the needs and tastes of 
readers of all ages. 

The HOLIDAY NUMBER contains seventy- 
two large and exquisitely illustrated pages. 

A distinguished author says of St. Nicholas : 
“ It has more wit than the Lendon Punch.” 

Oar selections from ‘‘Our Youno Fouxs” 
material were secured too late for insertion 
in this number, excepting only the opening 
chapters of 


FAST FRIENDS; ° 
Mr. TROWBRIDGE'S SERIAL STORY, 


in which JACK HAZARD again appears : 


ST. NICHOLAS now has Taree SpLeNDID 
Serrau Stortes. With the wealth of material 
in our hands, and the new contributors 
secured, it is expected that each number will 
increase in excellence. 





You cannot buy for a dollar any book that 
will be half so attractive as the Holiday 
Number of ST. NICHOLAS, which — only 
25 cents. 


Illustrated Magazines are “ the cheapest 
Literature in the World ;” they do not cost one 
tenth the price of the same matter in book form. 


14 Numbers for $3 00; 4 Months for $1 00. 


Subscriptions received by all NEWS DEAL- 
ERS, BOOKSELLERS and POSTMASTERS, 
and by 


SCRIBNER & Co., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 








Orricr, 39 Park Row. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


$LSO,O0O0O0O worth of 


BROOKS 


E’ GRAVINGS 


For Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


J. SABIN and SONS, Booksellers and Importers, 
84 Nassau Street, N. Y..beg to advise the book-buying 
public that they have an extensive stock of the finest 
books in the English language, and IUustrated Books 
in the most elegant bindings, which for afew weeks 
they will offer FOR CASH ONLY, at prices regard- 
less of usual profit. Call and see us before purchasing 
New Year's Gifts. 

Splendid Editions of Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Macaulay. Rare, fine and curious Books. 
Musee, Francois, Roberts’ Holy Land, colored copy, 
Sir Robert Strange’s Works, Hogarth’s, fine early 
copy, Architectureand Ornament, Belles Lettre and the 
Drama. 





BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PRAYER BOOKS & HYMNALS. 


The finest assortment of clegant bindings in 


IVORY, VELVET, 
RUSSIA, CALF, 
MOROCCO, 


that has ever been offered in this City, may be seen 
st the sole Agency for the 


Oxford University Press. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 
Cor. Mulberry St. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


Book 1. 


For Primary Schoo!s! Price 35cts, or 
$3 60 per dozen, 
The first of an exccllent series of Graded School 
Music Books, by L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden. 





Emerson’s Singing School. 
Price 75 cts, or $7 50 per dozen, is a complete, cheap, 
and useful book for Singing Sc ‘hools. 

Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Violin. 


For beginners and amateurs, Full of useful, in 
structive, and at the same time brilliant music. 


FATHER KEMP’S 
Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 
Price 40 cts, or $3 60 per dozen books. Sung every- 
where with great applause from old and young. 
Sold everywhere. Sent post-paid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Beston. 
Cc, H. Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N.Y} 
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Every Sewing Machine Doubled in Value 


PALMER'S 


Combination Attachment 
FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


fhe perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ‘ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than 
can be done by hand. . = 
2.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
aeleek and pieces of goods at one operation. 
3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 
4.—It prepares and puts a double or single fold on 
the edge of a band. 
5.—It cords bias bands. 
t.—It prepares and applies a double French hem 
finish.j oe 
‘.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 
| 8—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without basting 
© —It prepares a cord welt, at the samg time gather- 
ing and placing the welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 
10,.—It does plain gathering. 
11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer, 
12.—It heths all goods, bias or straight. 
18.—It binds with a braid, 
14.—It binds with cut binding. 
15.—It sews any seam without basting."2 





The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of tre 
steaptent Attachments in use ; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine. 

In ordering, state KIND of Sewing Machine. 

Price, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 
vost free. Address, 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
£17 Broadway, New York, 


an opportunity seldom offered to Agents of both 
sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. ; 


FREDERICK KURTZ'S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
__. Restaurants,§ 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 

of Fare to the most reasonable rates 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private and 
select partics, and also every class of business men. 

The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
way or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


nd still the very best articles furnished without 


H delay. 


Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
o long enjoyed by me, 
I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
correspondingly low rates. 

FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprictor. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
$500,000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
Passengers the best possible guarantee for safety and 
avoidance of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted 
by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 


Tons. 





One of the above steamers will leave New York 
every Wednesday ; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
London direct. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool ... ...... $70, $80 and $90 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excur- 
sion tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool....... ...........- 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotverdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 
Copenhagen. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New ork. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 
speed, safety and comfort, with economy. 

For further particulars apply at the Co.’s office, 

69 BROADWAY, 





STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 
These clegant_new_ Clyde-built steamers will sail 


from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dee. 10. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
ne at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. , 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcEn's, 
No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 





Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Dec. 27, noon. 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Jan. 3, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, Jan 10, 11 a.m. 
CITY OF BRONKLYN, Saturday, Jan. 17, 2 p.m, 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, acco rding to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 


gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

PreraiD CERTIFICATEs from above ports $32 cur. 
rency. 


Drarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, appl7 at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


[JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





THE STATEN ISLAND 
\.: Fancy. Dyeing Establishment. 


aiBARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N* Y, 
Brancu OFFices : 
‘In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St® 
* Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor, Tillery St. * 
»** Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 
« Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and?Refinish ‘all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c., dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
glazed. Goods received and returned by express, 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & Co. 
HUCH B. JACKSON 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Ete. 
FRENCH WLNES, 

: From medium to higher grade, viz. 
~HAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
ou baud a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS 
182 FIFTH AVSSUE:, 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Por Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 


















The few compositions, 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come hoeusehold words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 
haps no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation, or main- 
Etained it so long as AYER’s 
S- CHERRY PecroraL. It has 
been known to the public 
about forty years, by along 
continued series of marvel- 
louscures, that have won 
f confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine. It still makes the most effec- 
tual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed the Cuerry Pecro- 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fata! effects, that is well founded, 
if the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have it in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering 
and even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 
Keep it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr J. C, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 





Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicix e. 





CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
) meee and Saturday. From Boston every ’Tues- 
jay. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Livei pool to New York or- Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Ly Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, ‘Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


DELTA, chartered. .... 
BROKE 


Pp KO 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
orts in the British Channel and all other points in 
ngland. 
pose steamohips, Wullt capressly Tor the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


a 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin. ............. me *.) currency. 
BROGTEMG, «0.0 ccccccscces ceccescs 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further pesticulers, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 














ip STAR ind 
WHITE LINE 


CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
bs ~ on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
ollowing. 
a the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

ty, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combinin, 

SAFETY. SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Soest motion is felt, 
Surgeons avd stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—S Stecrage, $50 cur- 





Saloon, $80 gold. 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to Eneland & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

Vor Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


> tes, 
“Apply to 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Cv., 





(8 South Street, New York. 
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THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection of any Two, of the following list 
rf ALBION Engravings, free. 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Comments, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the Unirep States, and the New Dom- 
NION ; a8 Well as in Mexico and the West Indies. 


The following is a list*of ‘the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying $5 per 
annum, in rdvance :— 

Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 2x21. 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckiEr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x30, 
Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNpDSsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 

Witz1xs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpbes¥rorpbE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS UF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x31. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th 2 advertising rates of the ALBION: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 

25 cents cach insertion one month. 

= - > three months, 

ys * - - six months 

a * - = one year, when 
standing unchanged. 


The AtBion will be sent to Subscribers until cx- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprictor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against loss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


In the event of any of our subscribers failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a 
favor by acquainting the office with the fact. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
Proprietor and Editor, 





#9 Park Row, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1873. 








WINTER. 


Thou dark-robed man with solemn pace, 
And mantle muffled round thy face, 

Like the dim vision seen by Saul, 
Upraised by spells from Death’s dark ball : 
Thou sad small man—face thin and old, 
Teeth set, and nose pinched blue with cold, 
Ne’er mind! Thy coat, so long and black, 
And fitting round thee all so slack, 

Has glorious spangles, and its stars 

Are like a conqueror’s fresh from wars. 
Who wove it in Time’s awful loom, 

With woof of glory, warp of gloom ? 
Jove’s planet glitters on thy breast, 

The morning star adorns thy crest, 

The waxing or the waning moon 

Clings to thy turban, late or soon : 

Orion’s belt is thine, thy thigh 

His jewelled sword hangs brightly by : 
The Pleiades seven, the gipsy’s star, 

Shine as thy shoulder-knots afar ; 

And the great Dog-star, bright, unknown, 
Blazes beside thee like a throne. 

Take heart! thy coat so long and black, 
Sore-worn, and fitting round thee slack, 

Is broidered by the Northern Lights, 
Those silver arrows shot by sprites— 

Ts powdered by the Milky Way,8 

With awful pearls unknown to day, 
Which well make up for all the hues 
Proud Summer, bridegroom-like, may use, 


Proud Summer with his roses’ sheen, 

And dress of scarlet, blue, and green, 

Fioods us with such a sea of light, 

‘We miss the faint far isles of night, 

And thoughtless dance, while he with lute 
Beguiles us, or assists to fruit; 

But, like a shade from spirit-land 

Dim Winter beckons with his hand— 

He beckons; all things darker grow, 

Save white-churned waves and wreathing snow : 
We pause; a chill creeps through our veins ; 
We dare not thank him for his pains ; 

We fear to follow, and we creep 

To candle-light, to cards, to sleep. 


Yet, when we follow him, how deep 

The secret he has got to keep ! 

How wonderful! how passing grand ! 

For peering through his storms there stand 
‘The eternal cities cf the sky, 

With stars like street-lamps hung on high— 
No angel yet can sum their worth, 

‘Though angels sang when they had birth. 





ENGLAND. 
For the Albion. 


If in the heart of man, 
There is a cherished spot ; 
It is the love of home, 
And I forget it not. 


For England is my country, 
Borne constantly in mind ; 

With thoughts of friends and kindred, 
That I have left behind. 


The monarchy is ancient, 
The glory it is grand ; 

And men of worth and dignity, 
Hold office in the land.: 


Our commerce is extended, 
Beyond the boundless ocean ; 
Our loyalty is blended, 
With freedom and devotion. 


The people great and happy, 
I love their honest mirth ; 
God bless my native country, 
The land that gave me birth. 


Josernu A, Srier. 
———@—_—___— 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
CHAPTER XXIV.—CONCERNING THE WILL. 


The reading of the will, in the case of a rich and childless 
testator, is in itself a subject so dramatic, that it is by no 
means surprising that more than one powerful pen, more than 
one deft and dexterous pencil, should have embalmed for 
pictorial or literary immortality a scene so worthy of the 
limner’s or the narrator’s art. In some cases, the wishes of a 
weultby miser, or a petty tyrant at enmity with his children, 
or of a fanciful spinster, are so little known, that the cere- 
mony partakes of the character of an actual Wheel of For- 
tune, of a lottery, wherein the great golden prize may fall to 
some humble Cinderella, to seme clownish Cymon, as yet of 
no account in the world. There are instances in which the 
last will and testament tells no more than the so-called 
Queen’s Speech, which is the formal prelude to a parliamen- 
tary session: where Amprath and Amurath succeeds, as the 
merest matter of course, and the only concern of anybody is, 
as to the pitiful little legacies that, like a comet’s attenuated 
tail, are tagged to the foregone conclusion that the bulk be- 
longs to the expectant heir. 

The company of mourners gathered together in the great 
solemn dining-room of the Fountains was not at all such as a 
skilled playwright would have placed upon the stage. If 





there was Avarice present, it was not embodied in the form 
of a sour old bachelor kinsman, or a rat-eyed female cousin, 
wealthy already, and ravening in a ghoul-like greed for lega- 
cies to swell the hoard. Luxury was not ‘there, incarnate in 
the shape of a rakish young gallant, confident that his luck 
must change this time ; nor were the rest of the seven deadly 
sins as prominently sponsored as they sometimes are. Even 
Sir Frederick Dashwood, who was there, with crape hat- 
band and mourning attire, like the others, expected nothing, 
unless it were some trifle to buy a ring. There was one first 
favorite, and all the rest were dark horses, as he put the case, 
in the freedom of social life, to Major Raflington. It was a 
comfort that the old dame had not had time to frame a 
codicil barring Beatrice from taking him, Fred Dashwood, as 
her husband. He had not the least objection to leading an 
indolent life thenceforward, on the ample income of his fu- 
ture bride. 

There were, in addition to the clergy of the parish, to the 
doctors, and to the lawyer, sundry others, more or less akin, 
for the most part, to the stock from which the dowager had 
sprung, or to that of her late lord. Oswald Charlton, among 
the latter, was present. He had been abroad when the news 
of his good aunt’s death reached him, and he had lost no time 
in returning to England to evince his respect for her mem- 
ory. That was nothing. Those who never in life stirred a 
finger on our behalf will often flock like carrion crows to 
our obsequies. But of all assembled in that old banquet- 
room of the nabob’s building, Oswald’s heart was the heav- 
iest. Save Beatrice, sitting with Violet Maybrook in her still 
darkened room upstairs, none beneath that roof sorrowed as 
did this, the old lord’s nephew, for the kindly old kinswoman 
who had so syddenly been called away. Dashwood eyed him 
savagely, for he was not above the weakness, little as he 
cared for Beatrice, of resenting her presumed preference for 
another. But of Sir Frederick’s hostile glances he took no 
heed, and indeed none of the by-standers appeared to be very 
eager to associate with the handsome, haggard-eyed spend- 
thrift, whom the dowager was rumored to have turned out of 
her house the day before she died, but whose conventional 
right to follow her to the grave, and to hear the announce- 
ment of her last wishes, none cared to dispute. 

Mr. Glegg, followed by his confidential clerk, the latter 
being laden with papers, came bustling into the room, and 
rubbing his hands together, took his place at the table. 
Every one expected him, in compliance with established 
usage, to make a bricf remark or two, before opening the 
will, and then to unfold the potent document itself. But 
Mr. Glegg appeared to be more nervously ill at ease than be- 
came a solicitor of his standing. He cleared his voice re- 
peatedly, shuflled with his feet, rustied over the papers which 
his sedulons clerk placed before him, and finally said, half 
sheepishly : “Gentlemen, I am afraid that I have not the 
power of performing what I had anticipated as part of my— 
yes, my regular duty on this—ahem! melancholy occasion. 
I see you are impatient, and naturally so, and 1 will not, 
therefore, detain you longer. I cannot read the will, since, 
up to this moment, there is no positive proof that any such 
will exists.” 

There was a murmur of incredulous astonishment, swelled 
by the respectful, but distinct murmurs of the servants clus- 
tered near the docr of the great ghostly room. 

“No will!” cried the Hon, and Rev. Augustus Fleming, 
he who had read the service over the dowager’s coffin, and 
who readily undertcok to become spokesman for the rest. 
“ Why, the thing is impossible.” So said the looks of the 
spectators, as clearly as lcoks could speak. 

“Tam sorry, gentlemen,” said Mr. Glegg, looking about 
him, “to be compelled to repeat my previous assurance. I 
have searched, and so have the clerks everywhere at Bedford 
Row, but in vain, The most minute scrutiny here has led to 
no better result. Ido not in the least mean to deny that a 
will was, very recently, executed by our deceased client, and 
I have no doubt in due legal form. Mr. Goodeve, my part- 
ner, saw the drawing of it, and superintended its signature— 
thus much his day-book proves. But there is no discovera- 
ble trace of the will itself.” 

Then there was a babel of uplifted voices, where all seemed 
to speak at once, and none to listen. It was terminated by 
the butler’s coming forward to the table to relate, with re- 
spectful firmness, all that he knew, that is to say, the approx- 
imate date of the arrival of Mr. Goodeve and his clerk, their 
being closeted with Lady Livingston, and the presumed sig- 
nature of what the household had never hesitated to pro- 
nounce a will. The narrative bore with it the stamp of 
truth, yet Mr. Glegg smiled faintly, as he shook his head. 

“ Tam sure you are convinced of the accuracy of what you 
relate, my worthy friend,” he said magisterially; “and yet 
the account, however morally convincing, merely serves to 
show what loose ideas of evidence take possession of the po- 
pular mind. My partner, a clerk, and some papers, arrive 
tere; a statement which is important, certainly, but which 
offers per se no tittle of proof that a will was signed and wit- 
nessed. Jumping at a conclusion is not a logical process, 
though laymen argue daily as if it were. Now, it unfortu- 
nately happens that Mr, Goodeve, whose health and impaired 
powers as a business man had for months been a source of 
no light anxiety to me, did not make a formal entry of the 
particulars, but merely jotted down one or two disjointed 
memoranda, barely intelligible. From these I gather that a 
will was drawn up and signed ; and I conclude tat it was of 
a short and simple character, and for this reason: no barris- 
ter, contrary to our custom, seems to have sketched it; and 
indeed the entire instrument was probably prepared by Mr. 
Goodeve himself, from which circumstance I gather that its 
provisions were not elaborate, as they must have been had 
trusts and contingent remainders formed any part of it.” 

“ Well, but where is this will—long or short?” demanded 
Dashwood, almost fiercely. “If it is not here, it must 
be at your office, Mr. Glegg, and it is for you to pro- 
duce it.” 

“ That is very easily said, Sir Frederick,” coolly returned 
the lawyer; “but I cannot be responsible for the safe cus- 
tody of a document which I have never seen. You may be 
sure, gentlemen, that I have not come here to-day to make 
the disagreeable communication which I have made, without 
having uscd every proper effort to discover the missing will. 
All Mr. Goodeve’s papers, whether at his private residence 
or in Bedford Row, have been examined with the utmost 
care ; nay, every box of title-deeds and bundle of leases be- 
longing to our other clients have been ransacked and tested, 
in the vain hope that my partner may have inadvertently 
placed this important paper in some one of them. Here, at 
the Fountains, the same care has been displayed, and again 
without result.” : 

There was afresh chorus of exclamations, more or less sug- 
restive. 

— It is considered more regular, is it not,” said the Hon. 
and Rey. Augustus, “ that a will should be kept at the offices 





of the solicitor who drew it? I have always understood this 
to be the case.” 

“ There is no binding rule where wills kre concerned—as 
to their keeping, I mean,” replied Mr. Glegg; “ though, no 
doubt, they are more secure when in professional and disin- 
terested custody. But etiquette does not, as in the case of 
marriage settlements, dictate to their being consigned to the 
care of a third party. My own impression has always been 
that Mr. Goodeve left the signed will in Lady Livingston’s 
hands, but I admit that this is not based on any testimony.” 

“But you have searched here, and carefully too?” said 
another member of the family, a distant kinsman, who had 
— to lose or gain by the result of the quest, be it as it 
might. 

“ T have done so, with the assistance of my clerk,” said Mr. 
Glegg emphatically, “ placing seals on every receptacle that 
contained papers, which seals remain—as I have this day sa- 
tistied myself—intact, and which, I may mention, also se- 
cure some valuable jewels and other portable property. 1 
found everything, apparently, in good order. I have investi- 
gated every scrap of writing that belonged to the testatrix, 
and I can make affidavit that the will, unless concealed in 
some hiding-place so unlikely as to elude conjecture, is not 
under this roof. It is notin our offices in Bedford Row. 
My partner is not, as perhaps you aware, in a condition to 
give coherent answers on any”—— 

“ But the clerk,” said Dashwood, striking his hand upon 
the tabie, and lifting his voice, “ the fellow he brought down 
here with him! why on earth don’t you get the truth out of 
him? Ife must know all about it.” 

“ Your tone and manner are oflensive, Sir Frederick Dash- 
wood,” answered Glegg, reddening; “and if you had the 
patience to wait till the conclusion of my few remarks, you 
would have been spared the trouble of putting the question 
which you have asked. That the clerk in question witnessed 
the old lady’s signature, I believe. 1 believe, too, that he can 
be identified. The butler has spoken of him as a dark young 
man of somewhat short stature. We had such a clerk, until 
two or three days since in our employment, and he was often 
in attendance on Mr. Goodeve. His name was Daniel Davis, 
and he lived in Great Eldon Street. He has disappeared, 
both from Bedford Row and from his lodgings. There can 
be no moral doubt but that he has absconded.” 

“Then he has taken the will with him; that’s plain!” 
cried half-a-dozen voices at once. 

“ Pardon me,” said the solicitor, with an incredulous move- 
ment of the shoulders; “I very much doubt that, and for 
the simple reason, that I do not believe he could have got it 
into his possession. Documeuts of that importance are kept 
by us in fireproof boxes, with Bramab or letter locks to fasten 
them, nor do any of these appear to have been tampered 
with. And we can account for the flight of this Davis with- 
out any such far-fetched supposition. Ile had been trusted 
by Mr. Goodeve,—then in declining health—to pay away and 
to receive moneys to a very injudicious extent, and there are 
proofs that he has scandalously abused my partner's over- 
confidence. It is probable that the apprehension, that since 
Mr. Goodeve’s late accident, his papers and accounts would 
pass under other eyes, has been his real motive for taking 
himself off. Ido not think we need suppose him to have 
burdened himself with booty so useless to iim as this will 
would be.” 

There was a pause. Every one stared blankly in the face 
of his neighbor. The lawyer, after a moment’s breathing- 
time, went on: “If Davis could be found, and if he could be 
induced to speak, no doubt he could establish the facts as to 
where the will was besiowed after its signature. As yet tha 
police have no clue to his retreat, nor are we at present In & 
position to apply formally for a warrant, if they had.” 

“T think,” said Oswald Charlton, breaking silence for tha 
first time, “ that two things, and two only, may be considered 
to be proved. A will was very recently executed, and wa 
cannot reasonably doubt that it was in Miss Fleming’s favor. 
That is one point. The other is, that this will has disap- 
peared in a very singular manner, when we couple its disap- 
pearance with the street-attack on Mr. Goodeve, and the ab- 
sconding of the clerk. Mr. Glegg will excuse me if [suggest 
that the presumption is against the hypothesis of this docu- 
ment’s having been left‘at the Fountains, Jand that very grave 
suspicions rest upon this person Davis, or whatever his name 
may be, however slight may appear to have been the motive 
for purloining the will.” 

Then again did everybody speak at once. There wag 
scarcely one present who was not able to aver that the 
dowager had made no secret of her intention to leave her 
property to Beatrice. The old servants could speak to hints 
innumerable on this subject. Thesteward of the Heavitree 
estate, who had travelled to Richmond to attend the funeral, 
loudly declared that he “had it in black and white, under 
her ladyship’s own hand, that Miss Beatrice was to coma 
after her” in the enjoyment of that compact estate. Doctors, 
friends, and kinsfolk were all in the same tale as regarded 
the testamentary intentions of the old peeress, But still the 
prudent Glegg demurred. ‘ ie , 

“ Pray, don’t misunderstand me,” he said ; : I quite agree 
with you upto a certain point; but as, unluckily, we are not 
able by acclamation to put Miss Fleming in the position of 
residuary legatee, we are obliged to take, as the law does, & 
cold and practical view of the affair. There was a will, and 
we all believe that we know its general purport, but it has 
not yet been proven to be still in existence, Mr. Charlton 
has seen enough of litigation to enable him to bear me out 
when I say that the caprice, the fickleness, and the dilatori- 
ness of testators keep the hands of those who administer 
justice pretty full. Unless we can find this will, it must be 
‘concluded that Lady Livingston herself destroyed it, probably 
with the design of making another of a somewhat diflerent 
nature, and that death surprised her before she could carry 
out her scheme.” 

“ And in that case 2” gasped Dashwood, on whose forehead 
a dark frewn had gathered. i 

“In that case, legally speaking,’ returned the solicitor, 
“our client has died intestate, and everything goes to the 
personal representative and heir-at-law.” 

“And that is John Fleming!” exclaimed the Hon. and 
Rev. Augustus, in dismay, and his remark was echoed by 
several voices in such a tone as to indicate that the said Jolus 
would not be by any means a popular selection for tha 
vacancy. After this, there was an end of any coherence in 
the assembly, which broke up into knots, sipping wine 
moodily, and enunciating opinions of more or less pungency 
on the events of the day, and so by degrees dispersed. The 
servants were almost in a state of mutiny against that im- 
passive abstraction called the Law, and which, to members 
of the class from which they sprang, assumed the character 
of ‘a distinct antithesis of Justice. That “ Miss Beatrice’ 
should lose the fair inheritance which had been so notori- 





ously designed to be hers, was in itself snfficiently mon 
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strous; but it was an aggravating circumstance that this 
should redound to the benefit of John Fleming, ‘ which my 
lady always hated, the covetous, creeping creature !” said 
indignant Mrs. Hart the housekeeper ; “and to think that 
he should come to be master here is enough to make ber 
turn in her grave, poor dear!” 

But Dashwood’s anger was fiercer and more unreasonable 
than that of any there. “It’s a rascally plot!” he said aloud, 
after tossing off glass after glass of sherry; “and if you 
think, Mr. Glegg, that the matter is to end here, you never 
were more mistaken in your life, that’s all!” But though he 
had insulted the attorney, and had passed scowling through 
the company gathered in that banqueting-room, cheerless 
enough now, he had Black Care to sit behind him on his 
road back to London, and fury, remorse, despair, gnawing 
like vultures at his heart. To have thrown the dice once 
again, and lost! It was almost more than he could bear. 
What mattered it though Beatrice was faithful to her word, 
when this fatal disappearance of the will made her no Jonger 
a prize worth the winning! 

CHAPTER XXV.—A CHAPTER OF POLICE. 

Mr. Glegg’s announcement to the assembled mourners at 
the Fountains had been, as regarded the continued illness 
of his partner and the disappearance of Daniel Davis, sub- 
stantially true. Samucl Goodeve lay helpless and useless in 
his bed at Kensington, while the dark young clerk had 
ceased to occupy his accustomed seat in the office, and Bed- 
ford Row knew him no more. That he had abused the con- 
fidence of his feeble employer, seemed tolerably certain ; 
but then Mr. Goodeve’s memoranda had been left in so dis- 
located a condition, and his attention to business had of late 
been so lax and irregular, that it was hard to say where care- 
lessness ended, and where fraud began. The most dama- 
ging circumstance that could be adduced against the clerk 
was his absence. Had he presented himself as usual at his 
desk, and met Mr, Glegg’s investigations in a spirit of ap- 
parent candor, that gentleman could not easily have done 
more than dismiss him from his situation. Even as it was, 
the detectives with whom Mr. Glegg took counsel quite coin- 
cided with the irate solicitor as to the necessity of caution. 

“We must give him plenty of line, sir,” said Sergeant 
Flint, who was reputed at Scotland Yard to see somewhat 
farther into the metaphorical millstone than most of the 
Force. “An action for false imprisonment wouldn’t suit 
your book, Mr. Glegg, would it, now? We may think that 
some of these signatures—the endorsements, | mean—are 
forgeries, but how are we to prove it to the satisfaction of a 
jury? Mr. Goodeve can’t step into the box to swear to his 
own pothooks and hangers, and between you and me, a ver- 
dict can’t be looked for on the evidence of experts. Bless 
you! if one of these professional pensters comes forward to 
testify to the up-stroke of a ¢, another of the lot is ready to 
stake his fifty years’ experience that it is the down-stroke of 
ag. They are like the mad doctors, and have got themselves 
a bad name by being too clever by half. I’m afraid there 
is but one chance. If we could mix him up with that gar- 
rote business, then we could put salt on the bird's tail, and no 
mistake. 

But Mr. Glegg was lukewarm respecting the assault which 
had been committed on his senior partner, and by no means 
shared the eagerness of Scrgeant Flint, the cause of which 
he was quite able to comprebend. The newspapers had 
been very severe in their strictures on the police for not 
having prevented, or promptly avenged, the audacious attack 
of which Mr. Goodeve had been the victim. The police are 
pretty well used to sharp criticism whenever an evil-doer 
eludes detection, but this had been a very glaring oflence, 
and the Daily Lime-Light had come to the front with 
more than one so-called slashing article, calling on ancient 
Rome or modern India to lend Londoners a vigorous ad- 
ministrator for a day, and demanding wherefore British 
Thugs were permitted to ply their calling in the Brompton 
Road. There was wrath beneath braided surtouts, and 
unger among those who had stripes on their sleeves, and 
ponderous boots encasing their protective feet. Our blue- 
coated guardians, Argus-eyed and Briarcan-banded as we 
expect them to be, are, after all, but mortal men. It is 
highly creditable to their sagacity that some suspicion should 
have fallen on the Ugly One, but then the person concerned 
shared that honor with a good many others “ known to the 
police.’ There was nothing to connect Craney’s accomplice 
with the actual assailant of Mr. Goodeve. There were 
other members of the body-politic as ruffianly ashe. But 
there was an ardent desire in Scotland Yard to serve up some 
sacrifice at the altar of Justice, and hence the inclination to 
connect Daniel Davis with the attack on the eminent family 
solicitor. ; 

Mr. Glegg’s view of the affair was of a commonsense, com- 
monplace sort. His partner was a moony, maundering old 
fool, who had somehow mooned and maundered himself into 
the clutches of one of those gangs of prowling miscreants 
ever on the watch for the unwary. No particular trap had 
been laid for Mr. Goodeve—merely some snare adapted for 
the confusion of a rich and silly wayfaver. Davis was simply 
arogue who had taken advantage of the credulity of his 
weak employer, but who had made off as soon as he per- 
ceived that a more vigorous and vigilant administration of 
the firm would jeopardise his security. To have punished 
the fellow, would have been well, and a good example to 
other hirelings; but it was absurd to mix him up with the 
garroting adventure, or to countenance the monomania of 
the police for seeing in the most unlikely people the perpe- 
trators of every undetected crime. 

Detectives have this much in common with the demons 
which medieval sorcerers were wont to invoke by holy in- 
cantations, that it is easier to summon, than to lay them to 
rest. The Sergeant and his brethren were by no means satis- 
fied to gauge their views of duty by Mr. Glegg’s standard, 
and accordingly they persisted in prying into all imaginable 
nooks and corners, conversing with the most incengruous 
persons, and beating any and every covert where they con- 
ceived the game to lie, as yet without any very notable re- 
sult. Sir Frederick Dashwood presently became conscious 
that his movements were liable to an amount of observation 
that was anything but flattering or agreeable. When he des- 
cended the club-steps, he could not help remarking to himself 
that the fellow lounging and chewing the stalk of a flower 


as in that tobacco the use of which, in his young days, was 
voted vulgar and degrading, save in the form of souft. The 
card was thus inscribed—* Mr. Sov. StaRKEy, Supt.” 

“Who is the fellow, and what does he want with me?” 
demanded the baronet loftily ; but in truth he guessed readily 
enough the calling of his visitor. ’ 

“I do think, Sir Frederick, he comes from the police,” 
said the butler, dropping his voice, and turning up the whites 
of his expressive eyes; for the police, and those who seck 
them, orare sought by them, are objects of suspicion and 
mysterious horror in every civilised land. . 

“Dash his impudence! what can he want with me?— 
Show the man in, zaby! I’) make short work of him,” was 
Dashwood’s rejoinder; but in spite of the swaggering air 
that he assumed, he felt by no means at his ease as Superin- 
tendent Starkey came clanking into the room, made his stift 
semi-military bow, and took the chair to which Dashwood 

ointed, 
< And what, pray, may be your business wita me Mr.— 
Mr.”—— began the baronet, glancing at the card that he 
held between his thumb and finger. 

The visitor merely made another wooden bow, and 
chuckled behind his stock. He was in person a tall man, 
much taller than Dashwood, and had a high bead, sloping 
upwards to a point, shaggy eyebrows, a long upper-lip, and 
restless eyes of agrey color. His blue surtout was accurately 
fitted and well brushed, and indeed from head to heel he was 
the perfection of neatess. 

“You know, Sir Frederick. Don’t tell me! A man of 
the world like you!” he said, as if in explanation of the 
chuckle. 

“Tcan make a good guess at your profession, my worthy 
friend, if that is what you mean,” he said; “ but what you 
can possibly have to say to me, is more than I can conjecture. 
I haven’t lost a pet terrier, not has any area-sneak stolen 
my spoons, so I have yet to learn to what I am indebted for 
your visit.” 

“Tf it hail been as you say, Sir Frederick Dashwood, 
baronet,” returned the visitor, “you would have had a 
look-up very likely,but on the part of quite another class of offi- 
cer. My time is considered too valuable to’ be squandered 
on spoons, let alone dawgs.” But still he did not seem in 
ary hurry to elucidate the object of his coming, but sat 
chuckling, and with the forefinger of one glove rubbing the 
crown of his hard and heavy hat, with his mobile eyes now 
resting on Sir Frederick’s watch-guard, now lifted to his face. 
Habit is, as we know,-a second nature; and the police of all 
countries come to imbibe a certain orientalism of deportment, 
as adapted to their imperative mandate. They like to talk 
in parables, to speak by winks and nods, to do anything 
rather than speak in piain language who they are and what 
they seek. A French gendarme, in reality as simple-minded 
& giant as ever wore jack-boots, yet practises a mysterious 
frown and sidelong leer that indicate a subtle knowledge of 
something to the discredit of every stranger he meets. F 
93, young man from the country though he be, assumes ora- 
cular airs as he stands on the door-mat, lantern in band, and 
would prefer to communicate with Paterfamilias himself on 
the subject of front doors left ajar by night. The stars of 
the profession outdo this tacit assumption of importance, 
and, Superintendent Starkey, who was an orb of the first 
brilfiancy, prided himself on his diplomatic skill, and usually 
appeared as if to have been Capidjt Bashi to the Sultan, and 
gone about with bowstrings and death firmans in his pocket, 
would have been his true vocation. 

“ You'll save your time, if it’s worth what you say, by not 
wasting any more of mine, Mr. What’s-your-name,” said 
Das'wood roughly. 

“Solomon Starkey, your most obedient, Sir Frederick,” 
said the detective, who was not easily offended. “ I must 
ask you, though, Sir F., to show a little indulgence, just a 
little, for the difficulties we meet with, You see, Sir F., 
whatever happens we are blamed—we are. Ido believe 
some people, especially in the daily press, take us for a kind 
of nuss- maids, that ought to prevent the public from 
coming to any sort of grief—they do. And yet, if elderly 
gentlemen will go and get throttled and robbed, and docu- 
ments get lost, nobody guesses how, and queer folks come 
over—ftrom Canads, or where not—to play their little games 

You know something of Canada, if no liberty in ask- 
ing, Sir F.?” he added more abruptly, for he had noted that 
Dashwood winced slightly, but perceptibly, at mention 
of the Dominion, and he was quick to score a point against 
a possible adversary. 

“TI was quartered there with my regiment, as I daresay 
you have heard,” replied Dashwood, with a yawn; “and 
what you are talking of, unless it be about the assault on that 
old lawyer, Mr. Goodeve, is Greek to me.” 

“ But that was an odd business, wasn’t it, sir?” put in the 
detective. “An orderly, methodical gentleman like Mr. 
Goodeve, a Londoner born and bred, to be trapped as if he 
were a yokel out of Somersetshire, that happened to make 
friends with some generous-hearted chap, who stood glasses 
of ale and showed a fistful of sovereigns to all he met. What 
made him go out of his regular road, I wonder? It does 
look * put up, don’t it? You knew that young man, Davis, 








or Larpent, very well, out in America, I believe, Sir F. 2” 
And again the concluding words were rapidly uttered. 

“ Knew him well! Not 1, by Jove! mere casual acquain- 
tance,” returned Dashwood ; and then his color deepened as 
he regretted the unguarded admission. “ What have I to do 
with this matter? I suppose you do not suspect me of gar- 
roting the old attorney, do you ?” 

Superintendent Starkey was immensely tickled by this 
idea. “ No, no, Sir Frederick,” he answered ; “ that job was 
toe neat for any but professionals, though there may have 
been an amateur in it, along with the regulars, too. But it 
was uncommonly kind of you, knowing so little of this clerk 
of Mr. Goodeve’s, to take the trouble to hand over such a 
lump of money to his sister—wasn’t it, Sir F. ?” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Mr. Starkey, or whatever your 
name may be,” said Dashwood, rising wrathfully to his feet, 
“Tl not submit to espionage and impertinence of this sort. 
If I am to be badgered and cross-examined, let it be done in a 
court, and by a lawyer. I am not accustomed to be perse- 
cuted by the police, and, except under legal compulsion, will 
not endure it.” And so svying, he rang the bell violently. 

“No compulsion, no compulsion at all, Sir Frederick 


beside the stately portico of the opposition club, two doors | Dashwood, baronet,” said the detective, very mildly; “ we 


ot}, had been loun 
ity two hours ago. 
met with as he walked the streets. Near his house in Jekyl 
Street, there seemed to be always some slinking figure at the 
corner of the approach to the Mews. By gaslight or by day- 


light, eyes appeared to be continually taking note of his| branch, a man of much renown, was satisfied with the result | 
actions. And, before long, a card was brought in to him as| of his well-spent half-hour. 
he sat smoking his cigar in the old consulting-room, where 
Sir George would as soon have indulged in opinm or bhang 





oo of the general ingratitude. 


ging and chewing there with equal placid- only hoped you would be willing to do what you could to 
The same faces were very often to be | further the ends of justice—that is all. 


Good-morning, Sir 


F.” And he followed the batler out of the room, and left! 


the house without more words. 


policemen know, that half their work is done in virtue of the 
ignorance, the folly, and the timidity of those with whom 
they come in contact. An Englishman’s house is so far his 
castle, that the veriest burglar, without a ticket-of-leave, 

could drive forth from his attic the smiling man in plain 

clothes before whose minatory forefinger he sits shaking in 

his highlows. The detective had no writ of summons, that 

could compel Sir Frederick to enter an invisible witness-box, 

and yet he had succeeded in extracting from him two or 

three admissions of considerable import. 

- Started, first of all, like a jibing horse, when I named 
Canada,” said Superintendent Starkey, telling off the points 
on his own large-knuckled fingers. “Two roads go, 
reckon, from that post. Was it because of Davis, alias Lar- 
pent, and his sister? Or was it on account of something he 
has been up to over there? Well, well, I must not draw it 
too fine. Anyhow, he knows a sight more of that brother 
and sister than he cares to tell. He gave her the money, a 
heap of it,as I learned; and why? Lardlady couldn't say. 
I don’t for a moment believe that he gave it for the sake of 
that sallow little creature with the odd-colored eyes. She’s 
no great shakes for looks; and the baronet has got two 
flames already, as I gather, one with property—one, from 
Canada too, without. Yet,he as good as owned to it that 
Mrs. Gulp was correct as to what she saw through the key- 
hole. Not bad, to be screwed out of a tetchy, ill-conditioned 
chap like him, yonder.” And he jerked his thumb towards 
Jeky! Street, which was by this time left bebind, as the actize 
and intelligent officer passed on northwards. 

Superintendent Starkey was bound for Great Eldon Street. 
He was noi seldom in Great Eldon Street just then, and the 
brass-plate inscribed with the name of Gulp was as familiarly 
known to him as is the facade of St. Peter’s, at Rome, to a 
builder of churches. Maria Gulp, with her brevet rank as 
Mrs. the better days that she had seen, and the degradations 
which she daily underwent on account of the truant proclivi- 
ties of her undisciplined maid-of-all-work, had become as so 
much plastic dough in the hands of the police—a lump of 
soft material that would take any impress. “ Give her liquor, 
and mix it with peppermint for tue spasms, and listen, stir- 
ring her up with g leading question when she woolgathers, 
and you may get anything out of her,” had been the joint 
verdict of Sergeant Flint and of his colleague, Mr. Starkey. 
And indeed Maria, under such influences, bleated out all that 
she knew or imagined concerning her lodgers. It is true that 
she said three words of the noble Downies and the past 
glories of Hardup for every one which she uttered concern- 
ing Bruce and his sister; but policemen are patient, and 
there was some gold in the gross. Mrs. Gulp had acquired 
whilst at Hardup Hall, an amiable custom of making herself 
acquainted with the private aftairs of her betters; and though 
there is a prejudice against information acquired by applying 
the ear and eye to keyholes, or by investigating the contents 
of unemptied pockets and unlocked dressing-cases, perhaps 
such irregular preceedings may be pardoned to the unpaid 
servants of that slippery peer, Lord Diddleham. 

There was small encouragement to pry, in Great Eldon 
Street, into the concerns of people so insignificant as an 
attorney’s clerk, and bis sister, who taught music. But then 
there had suddenly dawned on that cramped horizon a vision 
of splendor. A live baronet, whom the landlady could 
remember as hunting with the Hardup hounds, and tossing 
off foaming bumpers of the dry champagne which the Earl 
of Diddleham economically preferred, for continual con- 
sumption, to the country ale for which it was harder to get 
credit, had come to visit Miss Davis, whose personal appear- 
ance and claims to the possession of beauty Mrs. Gulp rated 
as only one woman can estimate those of another. “ There’s 
no swecthearting in this case!” had been Mrs. Gulp’s com- 
ment, as she kept surreptitious watch on the interview. The 
experienced eavesdropper was perhaps somewhat out of 
training, or spirituous consolations, too often resorted to, had 
joined with age to deaden the keenness of her organs, but so 
it was that she learned little. 

The good sound grain to be sifteG from Mrs. Gulp’s chaft 
came simply to this: She had seen, “ with her own eyes”—a 
detail on which she laid much stress—a number of crisp and 
rustling bank-notes change hands, passing from the posses- 
sion of Sir Frederick into that of Miss Davis. If ever she 
saw hush-money paid and received, she saw it then. Sir 
Frederick had come no more, nor had he written. To this 
Maria could swear with a clear conscience, for, as she blush- 
ingly admitted, curiosity had prompted her to take “ a peep” 
at her lodgers’ very scanty correspondence. Perhaps Messrs. 
Flint and Starkey, whose avocations often led them into the 
basements of the great, were aware of the wide latitude to be 
used in construing “a peep” at some one else’s letters, and 
knew nearly as much as did Lady Diddleham’s former maid, 
as to bread-seals and the softening effects of steam, and the 
other treacherous traditions of servants whose scruples are 
few. Bat that both Violet Maybrook and Lady Livingston 
had written, the one to “ Miss Davis,” and the other to “ Miss 
Larpent, care of Miss Davis,” Mrs. Gulp was certain. That 
the young teacher of music had gone repeatedly to Richmond 
to give lessons at the Fountains, was no secret. That the 
brother, never addressed by his sister otherwise than by the 
name of “ Bruce” had abruptly departed, without good and 
sufficient cause—and that Maria would waver her existence 
that the elf was no more entitled to the name of Davis than 
to that of Montmorency or Bourbon, summed up what Mre. 
Gulp could impart. 

But when the detectives began to deal with the elf herself, 





superintendent and sergeant were compelled to admit that 
they had met with tbeir match in a young woman s0 self- 
possessed, cou], and fearless. They could not, with all their 
conversational arts, elicit from the little girl from Canada 
one statement that could be employed against her. Yes: 
she came from Canada. Yes; her name, which, for family 
reasons, had been shelved in favor of that which had belonged 
to her mother, was Larpent. Both these facts, discovered b 

contemptible means, signified nothing, she boldly declare 

to British justice. Of her history beyond seas, she would 
tell nothing, and this because she did not choose to gratify 
vulgar inquisitiveness. She was not her brother's keeper. 
Did she know his address, she was not bound to furnish it 
but she did not know it. He had not explained to her his 
motives for suddenly leaving London. So far as she knew 
he had been intrusted with some mission on behalf of Mr. 
Goodeve. He had hinted as much. He was not so com- 








municative with her as had once been the case. He was 
often absent from home, and might have associates of whom 
| she knew, for good or evil, nothing. Her brother found 
| himself dull and lonely in London, and his work was mono- 


Yet Solomon Starkey, superintendent, and,in his own} tonous, and the confinement irksome. 


For the rest, the girl held her ground boldly. Whatever 


To be dismissed as an intruder,|she may have known or guessed as to Bruce Larpent, his 


is, to a veteran protector of the public, merely a trivial| hiding-place, or his actions, she was too firm to be scared or 


He knew, and all | wh: 


led into revelations. She had done nothing, she said, 
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nor, to her knowledge, had her brother, contrary to law. 
Leave the lodgings! Certainly not, until the expiration of 
her term. Besides, where should she go? She would stay, 
till Bruce came back again. In the meantime, Aphrodite 
warned sergeant and superintendent to be careful as to what 
they did. If they caused her annoyance, she should appeal 
to the police, or to a magistrate. Now, there is nothing 
which the police, acting unofficially, so much dislike as an 
official appeal to the police to put a stop to what is easily 
made to look like persecution, unless it be an application to 
one of those stipendiary cadis who exercise summary juris- 
diction in the metropolis. Wherefore, the matter lay much 
in the hands of Mrs. Gulp the landlady, who now made her 
oe report of all that she could discover concerning her 
ger. 
“The will! the garroting! the baronet’s bank flimsies !— 
all hanks of the same hemp, I reckon,” said Superintendent 
Starkey as he plodded on. 
To be continued. 
—$_$_< 


TO MARRY AGAIN OR NOT. 


No man ever had a fonder or better wife. I say so now, 
with as full conviction as ] said it when I looked my last in 
her dear dead face, and kissed it and the fingers that had 
wrought so deftly and untiringly for the poor, for our chil- 
dren, and for me. Iam a hale, active man of seventy, and, 
through God’s mercy, capable of much enjoyment; but a day 
and night pass not without the thoughts of how well she 
suited me, how simply she admired me, how tenderly she 
loved me, what a happy old couple we should have been. 

“I wonder you never married again, Mortor,” said my 
early friend, Jack Hathaway, to me once. ‘“ You must have 
wanted a wife in the parish as well as at home, and you must 
feel very lonely in the long winter evenings.” 

Then I knew that he was thinking lovingly of his fat little 
wife and commonplace children at home, and I was glad of 
it, for he is a good creature, and though we are intellectually 
antagonistic, and he sometimes offends my taste, I, like him 
because we were lads together. I felt that I must say some- 
thing, and I am sure I astonished myself more than I aston- 
ished him when I said: “To tell you the truth, Jack, I did 
think of it once.” 

I was so taken aback by the having made such a confidence 
—I had never breathed the fact—had intended never to 
breathe it—that I felt as I thirk I should feel if one of my 
a sound front teeth fell out, and I had to attack a piece of 
coal. 

“ Then what hindered you ?” 

“ Well, to be candid—postage-stamps.” 

“ Postage-stamps ?” he queried loudly. 

“It is a curious story,” I answered. “I will tell you all 
about it, if you really feel interested, but I would rather not 
have it repeated.” 

“T am as deep as a well, and of course I’m interested.” 

With that he crossed his legs, leaned_back in his chair, and 
looked expectant. 

I began: “ You know that I was left a widower with two 
children, a boy and a girl. They went to school as soon as 
they were old enough. About sending a boy, there can be, 
in my opinion, no doubt; and I do not believe that a solitary 
girl can be educated, with advantage to herself, at home. 

he requires companionship, wishes for it, and ought to have 
it. Leven took care to provide it for mine in her holidays. 
My wife had always taken great interest in the Daltons. 
Dalton was the perpetual curate of Furzeham, about four 
miles off, and he had married a favorite schoolfellow of hers. 
It was an imprudent match ; neither of them had any money ; 
of course they had a large family, and Furzeham was worth 
£120 per annum. Mary helped them a great deal, and, 
* You'll be kind to the poor Daltons—won’t you?’ was among 
her latest expressions. Their oldest daughter was two years 
older than ours, and ten years wiser. Education, as it is 
usually understood, she had none: it was simply impossible : 
first, there was no money for it; next, her mother wanted 
her to help in nursing, sewing, cooking, housework. I must 
say the child was a strong case in favor of no education. 
She had abundance of talent; and her father being a gentle- 
man, her mother a gentlewoman, she acquired easy, self-un- 
conscious manners, talked with tact, read aloud charmingly, 
wrote a capital letter—she even danced and sing when she 
had opportunity. Now, partly for her sake, to give her the 
recreation she deserved, and a glimpse of better social things 
than existed at home, but much more for my own girl’s sake, 
I always had Dorothy Dalton to spend her vacation with 
her, and I treated her in every respect as another daughter, 
even to kissing her and blessing her night and morning. It 
went on thus six or seven years, till Anna married, which she 
did at eighteen. Dorothy had been invaluable during the 
troublesome period of preparation for the wedding; and 
when it was over, I asked her mother to leave her with me 
for a time, not only to set new arrangements going, but to 
talk to me; tor Charles, who was with me for the long vaca- 
tion, was very dull, a mere bookworm. Mrs. Dalton agreed ; 
and for several weeks all went on delightfully. Dorothy had 
an exquisite gift of companionship—could set conversation 
going when it was wanted, and her silence was never glum 
or oppressive. As far as I am concerned, this state of things 
might have lasted to the present day—I should never have 
dreamed of putting an_end to it—but one morning I was 
alarmed Wy a visit from Mrs. Dalton—I say alarmed, not only 
because her countenance betokened trouble, but because [ 
knew that it was barely possible for her to leave her family. 
My first thought was of some pecuniary difficulty; not that 
she or Dalton had ever asked for even a small loan—yet how 
could they make both ends meet? Her first words were: ‘I 
want to speak to you alone.’ 

‘So you shall,’ I replied. ‘Now, my dear good friend, 
what’s the matter? Nothing serious, I hope ?” 

‘No, she said faintly, and with a quivering lip, not look- 
ing up at me; ‘ but I want Dorothy to come home with me 
to-day. 

‘Why? I asked. ‘Is Dalton ill, or one of the children, or 
are you? Whatis it? 

“She broke into quiet tears; and knowing the woman’s 
long endurance, her strength as well as tenderness of 
character, I was very much affected. 

‘Come, come,’ I said soothingly ; ‘remember what an old 
friend lam. Try and fancy that I am Mary, I whispered, 
and I took and kissed her roughened hand, spoiled for society, 
but in my eyes made venerabie by holy household toil. 

“She wiped her tears, and said: ‘ We have all forgotten 
that Dorothy is now a woman. We ought not to have 
allowed her to stay with you after Anna wentaway. People 
are making ill-natured remarks.’ 

“Then I felt exceedingly angry, and said: ‘I really think 
that my age and social position entitle me to have a young 


| 
lady staying in my house as long as she and her parents | 
choose, even if she had not, as Dorothy bas, grown up as one 
of my own family. How did you hear this gossip?’ 

‘In the most innocent, unexpected manner, from my dear 
little Mattie. She went to Miss King’s to buy some cotton. | 
The Browns, who were in the shop, did not see her, and | 
made observations, which she repeated, and asked me to ex- | 

lain.’ 

“T should have liked to know what the observations were, | 
but I checked myself, and inquired: ‘ Do you believe that 
this sort of thing is worth noticing? To me, it seems utterly 
contemptible.’ 

‘No; it is not, she answered firmly: ‘society has made 
ules, and they are useful, and we mustabide by them. I 
will take Dorothy back, if you please; and IT am sure you 
understand’—her voice faltered— how much I like, and have 
always liked, her to be here. You are a second father to 
her. 

* You won't tell her?” 

‘Ono; there is no ovcasion. It is simply true that I am 
very much in want of her help at home.’ 

“Then I reproached myself for having been sclfish in 
keeping her so long; and she came in, radiant and ath ction- 
ate, and I felt that a sort of void was made in my life, which 
I knew not how to fill. I drove slowly back, after leaving 
them at Furzeham, and stopped to give an order at the! 
saddler’s. While I was there, these words caught my ear: 
‘ Will she take the old one or the young one, think ye ?’ 

“TI could not see the speaker; I did not know the voice, 
but, at the moment, the words seemed to have an unpleasant 
significance, though probably they had no reference to me.” 

“ Things do occur very oddly,” interpolated Jack. “ They 
might have alluded to something quite different. Circum- 
stances seem sometimes to be tinged by what is uppermost in 
the mind. The man might have been talking of horses or 
cows that he had to sell. Had you any notion that your son 
admired Miss Dalton ?” t 

“None whatever. He was at that time very backward 
socially—devoted to hard reading, and if he spoke of women 
at all, it was to depreciate them intellectually. I should 
have been hard on him for it, but that he could not remember 
his mother; and Anna, dear creature, is not clever” —— 

“ She is none the worse for that, in my opinion,” interrupted 
Jack. “ Asarule, clever women do not add to home iappi- 
ness, which is the chief end for which they are sent into this 
world.” 

It was useless to answer this, though it irritated me: he 
had always taken a low tone, or he could not have married 
the — little woman whose twaddle was quite up to his 
mark. 

“ But go on, James,” he continued ; “1 want to get at the 
postage-stamps. I think, by the way, that Mrs. Dalton was 
right to take her daughter home. Unless people hereabouts 
are simpler or more good-natured than they are elsewhere, 
they would infallibly say that her parents were trying to catch 
you or your son for her.” 

I winced again, and said: “ You may be right; but as I 
have never troubled myself about gossip—possibly because I 
had never been affected by it—I thought it very hard at the 
time. There was I, deprived of the harmless, pleasant flit- 
ting of a girl about my quiet house; and she was removed 
from surroundings that suited her, to a very meagre 
home”—— 

“Where she must have been very much wanted by her 
mother,” interrupted Jack. “The fact is, James, that 1 sus- 
pest you were, quite unconsciously, in love with the young 


“No!” replied I, stoutiy ; “ of that I am quite certain ; but 
I admit that after [ had thought over the matter some weeks, 
I asked myself why I should not marry her, if her parents 
would give her to me willingly, and if she thought she could 
be happy with me. That, in a way, she loved me, [ was as 
sure as that I loved her—not with a lover’s love—that was as 
impossible for me as second-sight, but with affectionate appro- 
bation, cordial admiration, genuine pleasure in her society. 
I could take her from poverty to affluence, and, when I died, 
leave her independent. 

“What prospect has a poor parson’s daughter? He can 
leave her nothing. If, by some painful process, he contrives 
to educate her—as it is called—to make a governess of her, 
what a life is before her! I declare I think a girl had better 
marry any kind, good man whe loves her, than teach, teach, 
teach ; conflict with the old Adam in children day after day, 
year after year; having no freedom of action, no home the 
while, till she is too old for it; and, after helping her family, 
has perhaps suved what gives her twenty or thirty pounds 
per annum, on which to languish and die. Dorothy, more- 
over, could only be fit fer a very inferior situation; she had 
bright parts, but no systematic training. What was to become 
of her, her mother, and sisters, when Dalton died? She 
might—with her attractions, she probably would, come across 
more than one man who would be fond of her, but could not 
marry without money. Of what use would that be? After 
discussing the matter with myself a month, I wrote her a 
letter, of which I remember every wotd—ay, even the 
position of the sentences. I told her that, though not with a 
young man’s love, not with the sacred love I had given my 
wife, I loved her; that I would rejoice in her presence, would 
shield her as far as I could from the ills of life, till my death, 
and after it, woule advance her brothers’ and sisteis’ interests, 
make her mother’s life easier. I told her to take her own 
time to consider, and to consult her parents. I wrote late one 
night, and next morning the letter seemed to me too import- 
ant for my own post-bag. I was not afraid that the servants 
or post-office people would think it odd that I wrote to her, 
for I had often done that; but I resolved to take the letter 
myself, and} post it at Crossford. The postmaster there had 
married a parishioner of mine: she would be glad to sce me: 
the walk was a pleasant one, and I was in a frame of mind 
which demanded quick motion. I steppe out cheerily, that 
bright September morning, wondering, among other wonder- 
ings, whether Dorothy and I should ever walk that way as 
man and wife”-—— 

“ Now,’ interrupted Jack, “I suppose we are coming to 











the postage-stamps.” 

“We are,” said I, “but we must come at them my own 
way. The post-office at Crossford was a grocer’s shop. The} 
mistress, my friend, Mrs. Sims, was, as I expected, plcased | 
with my visit. 

‘Such a pleasure, fo be sure, sir, and you looking so well— 
“ fresh as a four-year-old,” as my goodman do say of you, sir, 
special.—Yes, he’s nicely, sir; thank you—gone to Boxham 
market to look about some pigs. There’s a fine new sort, | 
they do say, that Sir William have brought into the county, 
from Shropshire. You'll come into tke parlor, sir, and sit 
down. You may well look at all them letters. I couldn’t) 
say how many has been for stamps this morning ; and I had | 














not one till half-an-houragone. Master Charley, too, he have 


been for some. ‘They left their letters, and I said I'd see to 
stamping them, and that I will, suredy.’ 

‘Pil do it for you, said I. ‘I see you want to put away 
these goods; and it will amuse me while I talk to you.’ 

“So, notwithstanding resistance on her part, I began. I 
daresay there were besveen thirty and forty of them, and I 
was getting rather tired when I came to the last. I had 
really not looked at the addresses of the others. I could not 
have told where one of them was going; but this one’ —— 

“ Wasz to Miss Dalton, from your son !” exclaimed Jack. 

“Tt was indeed,” I replied ; “and I cannot attempt to de- 
scribe my feelings. I believe that, I was for some seconds 
unconscious; the ground seemed gone frora under my feet. 


| My own son was deceiving me; and I could not conjecture 


how far Dorothy was involved. The one miserable consola- 
tion was, that my own letter remained safe in my pocket. I 
was not committed. I conclude thai my countenance had 
changed, for when I rose to go, as I did immediately, Mrs. 
Sims entreated me to have some brandy, saying she was sure 
that ‘the smell of the nasty dips had upset me; but what 
could she do? People must live, and she must sell what 
there was a demand for.’ 

“You need not be told with what different feelings I 
walked home ; the entire aspect of life was changed for me. 
Dorothy was irretrievably lost, aud hanging over me was the 
disagreeable necessity for an explanation with Charles. As 
far as my observation reached, he had not only shown no 
preference for Dorothy, but paid her less attention than, in 
my opinion, she had a right to expect from him. It annoyed 
me exceedingly to become aware that | was an utter stranger 
to my soz’s inner life; [thought him more than usually silent 
at dinner, but then I was constrained and heavy-hearted. As 
soon as the servant was gone, I said: ‘ Pray, Charles, do you 
consider me an inquisitive man ?” 

* Certainly not, he replied. ‘No man less so, I should 
say. 

* Have I ever, I demanded, ‘ shown any distrust of you, or 
any disposition to hamper you by unnecessary exercise of 
parental authority ? 

“He looked amazed, and answered: ‘ No, sir; I have al- 
ways felt, when comparing my position with other men’s, that 
I was singularly fortunate in my father,’ 

‘That's well. I have the less difficulty, then, in putting a 
question to you. What’s the meaning of a letter addressed 
by you to Dorothy, which, without blame being due to any 
body, I saw this morning at Crossford post-office ? 


“Surprise, displeasure, and a sort of doggedness, were in 
the countenance ; he turned away from me, and some seconds 
—they seemed to me minutes—passed before he said: ‘ It 
would never have occurred to me that there was anything out 
of the way in my writing to her; we have been brought up 
like brother and sister.’ 

‘But why walk six miles to post your letter? I should 
not have thought anything about seeing a letter from you to 
Dorothy on the table or in the bag, though I should have 
reminded you that you could not correspend with her with 
propriety. You might, of course, have written a casual note 
to her about a book, or some arrangement.’ 

‘Why infer, he asked, ‘ that the letter you have seen was 
not one of this character ?” 

‘In the first place,’ I replied, ‘because you took the trou- 
ble to post it where it was in the highest degree improbable 
that I should see it; and lastly, from your evasions.’ 

“Then there was a long pause, and I thought he was deter- 
mined not to speak. 

‘Charles, I said sternly, ‘ Dorothy has been so much 
among us, that I am responsible for whatever, involving her 
happiness or misery, is connected with any of us, As your 
father, and in place of her father, I demand what relation 
exists between you and her which leads to your writing to 
her clandestinely. If I cannot elicit it from you, I shall have 
an immediate explanation with her.’ 

“ He looked badgered, ill-tempered even, and said hurriedly 
and surlily: ‘I wrote to Dorothy to ask her to marry me 
some day.’ 

‘ Asked her to marry you!’ T exclaimed. ‘I put aside your 
gross disrespect in ignoring me in so important a matter, and 
remind you that you have not taken your degree, that you are 
wholly dependent on me, and that, during my lifetime, unless 
I assist you, you will, in all probability, have nothing better 
than a country curacy.’ 

‘I suppose it was not unnatural to expect that you would 
help me, sir, as you are very fond of Dora.’ 

“This he said in a tone which softened me a little. After 
all, thought I, he is very young. ‘ Pray, what answer do you 
expect from her?’ Linquired. I was relieved to find that she 
was innocent of aught that would have lowered her in my 
eyes. She was lost to me for ever, whether she accepted 
Charles or not, but she was worthy the place I had given her 
in my heart, and would bave given her in my house. With- 
out giving him time to reply I went on: ‘I have too good an 
opinion of her to believe that she will answer you without 
consultting her mother.’ 

‘I begged her to say nothing to any one.’ 

‘Then either, I rejoined, ‘ you are more ignorant of the 
world than I believed even a reading-man could be, or you 
have endeavored consciously to lead her to act as a modest 
girl should not. Pray, what reason did you give for{such a 
request ?” 

‘This: that, in the event of her taking me, some years 
must elapse before I could marry ; and I should dislike being 
pointed at as an engaged man all that time ; and that if she 
refused me, it was no business of any one else.’ 

“ His cool selfishness exasperated me. I got up and walked 
about the room. ‘Good heavens!’ I ejaculated ; ‘and you 
are a very young man, and my son.” 

“Of course, I did not put it quite so broadly as that, he 
observed, rather apologetically ; ‘ but you expect confidence, 
and Iam not a man of many words. I really took pains to 
write a proper Ictter, and I think I succeeded. I always had 
a notion that I should never marry. A college life has been 
my object since I was old enough to have one, and, as a rule, 
I find women a bore; but Dorothy is different from all the 
women I know—suits me, in fact. I thought I should like to 
make sure of her, and would not mind waiting for her, You 
see, it could all go on quietly enough. I should see her here 
a great deal.’ 

“TI set my son down as utterly abnormal, and I think L 


| Cisliked him for 4 minute, but I remembered his poor mo- 


ther’s loving pride in him as a little child, and relented. 

‘Have you any reason for expecting that Dorothy will ac- 
cept you?’ I inquired. 

“He leaned back comfortably, put his hands in his pock~ 
ets, and said: ‘ Not exactly; but I do not see why she should 
not; she is very fond of us all. At anyrate, I will let you 
know as soon aa I get an answer.’ 

“ With that he scemed to consider the conference over, and 
that he was at liberty to leave the roo. I was glad when he 
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as gone. I puzzled myself very much as to how Dorothy 
an ian as to water she would accept Charles—it 
never occurred to me to discuss that with myself. Would 
she tell her mother? Undeniably, she would wish to do so, 
for she was openness itself; but she would be unwilling to 
annoy Charles, because he was my son, if for no other reason. 
Wouldfshe'write to me? or would her father or mother write ? 
Unless they sent a special messenger—and they guarded coz- 
scientiously against needless smal! expenses—there could be 
no letter till the third day. In the interval, there was no 
perceptible change in Charles’s ways, except that he was 
constrained when we were alone. I imagined that he feared 
I should renew the subject, but I was not at all inclined to do 
that. I had discovered a great gulf, unsuspected before, be- 
tween my first-born and myself. My life was placed ina 
new groove, and did not-perhaps never would—run easily 
in it, and that odious gossip had given the first impetus. 
believe my hands trembled a little when I unlocked the post- 
bag on that third morning. There was no letter for Charles, 
but a note from Mrs. Dalton, asking me to call as soon as 1 
could. I gave it to him without a remark. Ie put it in his 

ocket, and did not read it in the room. Soon after breakfast 

walked to Furzeham. Dora came to me in the little study, 
and again I felt how changed I was. Up to that time, we 
had held out both hands mutually and simultaneously, and I 
had kissed her as heartily and naturally as if she had been 
Anna: now, my own secret consciousaess made that impossi- 
ble, and the something unexpressed by me, or something 
which I did not fathom in her, held her back. 


“Coloring, and looking distressed, she gave me one hand, 
saying: ‘It was very good of you to come so soon, but I 
thought you would.’ , 

“T made an effort to be playful, and rejoined : ‘ You know 
I have utterly spoiled you, kitten! 

“The smile this evoked was a poor pitiful spectre. 

‘Come, I-went on; ‘I know why you sent for me, so you 
need not worry yourself about how to begin. Charles has 
told me.’ 

‘Oh! I am so glad. But why did he not do so before he 
wrote tome? It would have saved me great unhappiness. 
1 did not know if I ought not to have kept his secret, though 
I should have felt quite guilty hiding anything, especially 
such a thing, from mamma; but I could not. The letter was 
taken to her, and, of course, she has always opened and read 
my letters as if they were her own.’ 

* Quite right; the longer she does so the better. Charles 
had no right to make such a request. I am surprised that he 
did not know better.’ 

‘But I am sorry to have done anything disagreeable to any 
of you. I am so fond of Anna; and you have always, 
always been so kind to me.’ 

* There is no harm whatever done, Dorothy: circumstances 
helped you out of a difficulty, as they often do help the 
innocent.’ 

“Then we were both silent. I saw she wanted to go on, 
but did not know how; and, for myself, I had a sort of fear 
of what { should hear—but I helped her. 

‘Well, Pussy, I asked, ‘what are you going to say to 
Charles ? 

*I do not know,’ and she looked miserable. 

*T have always thought you were very clear in your views, 
and distinct in stating them,’ 

‘Yes; I know my own mind quite well; bu’—— She 
stopped, and seemed about to cry. ‘Ido not know what to 
do,’ she went on. 

‘Do you mean that you do not know whether you like 
Charles well enongh to accept him or not ? 

‘Ono; but there are so many difficulties.’ 
hardly above her breath. 

‘Do you mean the long engagement, and so on ? 

“She blushed with vexation, and answered : ‘ O dear! no. 
But I am so afraid of hurting your feelings, or displeasing 
you, I do so wish it had never happened, 

* But, my dear child, what could there be displeasing to me, 
or injurious to my feelings, in your being attached to my son? 
I think it would be an indirect compliment to me.’ 

“She hardly let me finish, but spoke very earnestly. 

‘Did you ever think that I—— No; you never can have 
supposed that; you must have been as much surprised as I 
was. If anything of that kind had been going on, I must 
have been the most deceitful creature possible; but I am 
afraid of your thinking that Charles would not have asked 
me, if I had not encouraged him. I am sure I should say so 
of any one in my circumstances. I hope the lesson will make 
me very charitable. I have really never thought about 
Charles at all. It no more entered my head that ne thought 
about me in that way, than that you did’ 

“T winced. She had been speaking so fast that I could not 
get in a word. 1 was sitting in what they called humorously 
her father’s easy-chair ; she was opposite, on a low seat, lean- 
ing forward, with her little hands clasped in her lap, her 
pretty warm brunette complexion heightened, her eyes 
sparkling, her countenance expressing what she was trying 
to put in words. 

‘Dorothy,’ I said, ‘you will grieve me very much if you 
imagine for one moment that it would be possible for me to 
doubt your candor. I am sure you were as much surprised 
asl was. To tell you the truth, my dear little girl, I never 
gave Charles credit for so much good taste, and it had never 
even entered my head to think of his marrying at all.’ 
= She looked, however, only partially relieved when she 
returned: ‘Iam glad you understand me—I hope you always 
will,’ 

* And is that all you have to say to me, Dora?’ 

‘No; I want to know what I am to do? 

‘That must depend entirely on your own feelings. I am 
quite as anxious for your happmess as for my own children’s. 

Do you love Charley?” She only replied by tears; and I 
began to consider if she had a secret fondness for him, and 
thought I might object to her want of money, so I went on: 
‘If you do, 1 consider him the luckiest fellow in the world, 
for, though he is my own boy, he is not worthy of you.’ 

‘TI will tell you all,’ she said, wiping hereyes. ‘Ido not 
love him; I am sure I never should love him well enough to 
marry him; but 1 do not like to say so to you; it seems so 
ungracious.’ 

“In the depth of the meanness hidden in my heart, I was 
delighted that she had spoken thus of my own son, but I 
smothered the feeling, and walked to the window to look 
out. 

*IT am afraid you think me ungrateful, she resumed. 

‘That would be utterly unreasonable. No one can com- 
mand his heart.’ 

* You see that I do not think IT could make Charles happy 
if 1 married him without loving him, and it could not be right 
either—could it ? 

‘Certainly not? 

* TL hope he will see it all as you do, 


This was said 








‘If not, it cannot be helped. He has managed very badly. 
Young ladies are not usually gained by a coup de main. in 
my young days, men went thoughtfully and carefully to 
work, venturing on little graduated attentions, which had an 
infinite charm in themselves, and were skilful feelers. What- 
ever be Cherles’s disappointment, he has no one to blame but 
himself,’ 

“Lam so glad you think so’—this was said in her own na- 
tural mannes—‘and yet it is a great shame to say so.- But 
you do understand—don’t you ?” : 

“Of course I did, and told her so. Then she asked if I 
would tell Charles for her. . : 

“ T compressed my lips, laid my head on one side, and tried 
to look as if I were considering. ‘ What does mamma say ? 
I inquired. 


‘She thinks I ought to answer his letter. It is due to him, 


I | she says.’ 


“I was of her mother’s opinion. Of course I did not see 
her letter, and we never recurred to the subject afterwards. 
Charles asked me no questions wen I returned home, made 
no remark on Dorothy’s decision, which, I knew, reached 
him next day, and bore his rejection with the apparent im- 
passibility which had characterised his wooing. He took his 
fellowship, and settled into a conscientious, respectable, some- 
what pompous don. I do not think he ever met Dorothy 
subsequently.” : ' 

“Tt was a pity for the girl, and she was evidcntly a nice 
girl,” observed Jack: “and her father and mother must have 
been disappointed.” 

“No doubt. When Dalton was dying, two years later, 
Dorothy was very heavy at his heart. ‘To think of that 
bright, pretty, high-spirited creature, chilled, drilled, kept 
under, as I have seen girls as sweet, lively, and good as she 
is, lacerates me, he said to me oneday. And then I told him 
that, with God’s help, she never should be; that I had taken 
forethought about what would be best; and that, if Mrs. Dal- 
ton agreed, I would find the money for them to start a school 
for little boys, which I considered the least laborious under- 
taking for ladies, and she not only need not be separated 
from her daughters, but would be materially helped by them. 
His look of perfect satisfaction is among my dearest recol- 
lections.” 

“ You're a good fellow,” remarked Jack huskily. 

“Not at all, Jack. I made no sacrifice, and insured myself 
very great happiness. They have always succeeded extremely 
well, and they spend their summer holidays with me; Anna, 
her husband, and children come at Christmas. As to the 
loneliness which you thought must oppress me, I know no- 
thing about it. Of other men’s hidden experience, I know 
nothing ; but for myself, I find that, as I grow old, though I 
enjoy society with undiminished zest, I am more independent 
of it. No one is less dear to me, but all are less necessary.” 


—_———_@—___— 
QUAINT PETITIONS 


We extract the following amusing anecdotes on the sub- 
ject of petitions, from an article that appeared in a recent 
number of All the Year Round : 

The young bachelors of to-day, so often reproached with 
cherishing anti-matrimonial ideas, may console themselves 
with the knowledge that they are no worse than their great- 
grandfathers. They, too, were laggards in love, unless sadly 
traduced by the ladies of St. Alban’s, who, in their so called 
petition to the new-come queen of George the Third, ex- 
pressed a hope that better times were in store for husvandless 
fair ones, saying: “ As subjects are greatly influenced by the 
example of their sovereign, we have the greatest reason to 
hope that the matrimonial state will be duly honored by your 
majesty’s dutiful subjects cheerfully following the royal ex- 
ample: an example too much wanted in this degenerate age, 
wherein that happy state is made the object of ridicule in- 
stead of respect by too many vain, giddy, and dissipated 


they have so glorious a source of expectation. Hope, with 
magic power, appeases their hunger, removes their despon- 
dency, makes the manufacturer’s heart dance with joy; and 
the Duke and Duchess of York echoes in their cups, toast 
after toast!” There was no withstanding such pathetic ap- 
peals; the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke 
of Clarence forbade any member of their houschold using 
strings, and at the next drawing-room the buckle was again 
in the ascendant. But its reign was only prolonged a little 
while; Fashion had decreed its fall, and not all the king’s 
sons could set it up again. 

When George the Third was king, the aldermen and com- 
mon councilmen of London had souls above mere City mat- 
ters. Constituting themselves irresponsible advisers of the 
Crown, they badgered their sovereign whenever a chance 
offered for displaying their “ patriotism.’ In their hands 
the petition became a very eflective weapon of annoyance. 
In 1769, they petitioncd his majesty to dissolve parliament, 
and indignant at no notice being taken of their demand, 
drew up an “ Address, Remonstrance, and Petition” for pre- 
sentation at St. James’s. This was so strongly worded that 
the recorder refused to have anything to do with it, the com- 
mon-serjeant broke down in reading it, and the town-clerk 
had great difficuity in finishing the task for his brother ofti- 
cial. It says something for the king’s self-control that he 
allowed suck a document to be read to the end. The 
mildest-mannered of monarchs might well have lost his 
equanimity at being told that his legislators were corrupt and 
their proceedings illegal, that be himself was a slave to a 
secret and malignant influence, and bent upon imitating the 
conduct which had cost two of his predecessors their crowns. 
Couched throughout in equally oflensive language this extra- 
ordinary petition finished thus: “The misdeeds of your 
ministers, in violating the freedom of election, and depraving 
the noble constitut on of parliament, are notorious, as well as 
subversive of the fundamental laws and liverties of the 
realm; and since your majesty is, both in honor and justice, 
obliged invariably to preserve them according to the oath 
made to God and your subjects, at your coronation, we, your 
remonstrants, assure ourselves that your majesty will restore 
the constitutional government and quiet of your people, by 
dissolving this parliament, and removing these evil ministers 
for ever from your councils.” When tbe town-clerk had 
done his part, King George told the bold citizens their ad- 
dress was disrespectful to himself, injurious to his parliament, 
and irreconcilable to the principles of the constitution, and 
so dismissed them. The obnoxious petition was afterwards 
ordered to be laid on the tal le of the House of Commons, and 
voted to be unwarrantable, and tending to destroy the alle- 
giance of the subject, the vote being followed by a joint ad- 
dress from the two Houses to the king, severely censuring 
the City remonstrances. The remonstrants thereupon again 
met in common hall, and adopted a second address, declaring 
the royal criticism of the first to be opposed to the principles 
of the constitution, and the result of invidious attempts of 
evil councillors to perplex, confound, und shake the rights of 
the people. Upon the 28d of May, 1770, Lord Mayor Beck- 
ford, attended by a number of aldermen and common coun- 
cilmen, proceeded to St. James’s. The king sat upon his 
throne, sceptre in hand, to hear what his troublesome remon- 
strants had to say. When he had heard, he replied that his 
sentiments remained unaltered, and that he should ill-deserve 
to be considered the father of his people, if he suflered him- 
self to make such a use of his prerogative as was inconsistent 
with the interests, and dangerous to the constitution, of the 
kingdom. Then to the astonishment of his majesty, and the 
consternation of the court, the lord mayor delivered himself 
of the “great speech to the king,” which was to make his 
name famous in civic history. The spirit of old England, 
may, as Chatham said, have spoken on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day, but whether the spirit of old England spoke the 
speech emblazoned on the Guildhal! statue is very doubtful. 
Home Tooke auveried that Beckford was so flurricd that he 





minds. If the riches of a nation consist in its populc q 
this happy country will too soon become poor, whilst the 
lawful means to continue posterity are either shackled by 
the restraint of mistaken laws, or despised by those who 
respect none. But as every virtuous and commendable 
action is encouraged by your royal consort, and your own 
noble sentiments and conduct, we hope this example will be 
duly followed by your majesty’s loyal subjects.” Others, 
besides the St. Alban’s ladies, had faith in‘ the wonder-work- 
ing power of royal example, even to believing Fashion itself 
could be controlled by advice, if the advice came from the 
throne. Although King George had failed to keep wigs up- 
on his subjects’ heads, when the skoestring threatened to 
oust the buckle from its pride of place, the alarmed buckle- 
makers called upon royalty to save their trade from annihi- 
lation, and prevent the miseries, emigrations, and other horri- 
ble consequences which must inevitably ensue. Every mem- 
ber of the royal family was in turn entreated to come to the 
rescue. The buckle-makers of Birmingham, Walsall, and 
Wolverhampton relied especially upon the intervention of 
the Prince of Wales. Sheridan espoused their cause, intro- 
duced the representatives of the three towns to the prince, 
and highly extolled their address. One paragraph, which he 
declared to be perfect, ran thus: “ When Fashion, instead of 
foreign or unprofitable ornaments, wears and consumes the 
manufactures of England, she puts on a more engaging 
form, and becomes Patriotism. When Taste, at the same 
time and by the same means that she deccrates the persons 
of the 1ich, clothes and fills the naked and hungry poor, she 
deserves a worthier appellation, and may be styled Humanity. 
We make no doubt but your royal highness will prefer the 
blessings of the starving manufacturers to the encomiums of 
the drawing-rooms.” ‘The saddest of these appeals on behalf 
of the shoe-buckle was that addressed by the fraternity in 
London and Westminster to the Duke of York, praying him 
to discourage the wearing of shoestrings by officers and gen- 
tlemen, and save a staple manufacture, doing an incredible 
business abroad, from being ruined by ribbon, leather, and 
whipeord. After reminding the duke that an immense num- 
ber of people had spent the best part of their lives in buckle- 
making, and formed connections, and increased their fami- 
lies, in dependence upon it, the petitioners grew eloquent in 
dilating upon the sad results of the cruel capriciousness of 
Fashion: “ The nuptial tie, pitiably relaxed by reiterated 
sorrows ; the children cry louder and more vehemently for 
food; the husband unmanned, his wonted courage fails; the 
wife, more delicately sensible, is not able to resist one of the 
obtruding woes which crowd upon her mind. Few friends 
before! less than ever now! Demands come quickest upon 
the most needy, often reminded of their bereaved trade, and 
no philosopher’s stone to smooth the creditor's brow !” 
Springing suddenly from despair to jubilation, they went on: 
“ Now spread wide the happy cause! The prospect changes! 
Hope, with cheering looks, advances. A letter from the 
trade at large informs them of our appeal to your royal high- 
ness. Instantly they assemble, and congratulate each other 


could r ber nothing of it, and as it was necessary a 
speech of some sort should be printed for public edification, 
he supplied the want. 

Had the discontented Londoners known how to be plain 
without being insulting, Farmer George would assuredly have 
condoned any little irregularity of form. When brave 
Colonel Ottway, tired of seeing his juniors promoted over his 
head, got the chap!ain of his regiment to write a petition for 
him, he demurred at the concluding words, “ and your peti- 
tioner will ever pray,” as fit only for a parson, and insisted 
upon ending in his own way, “and your petitioner will ever 
fight.”| This departure from ordinary rule so amused the 
king, that he took care the veteran was gazetted to the first 
vacant command. More irregular still was the petition sent 
to Queen Victoria not long ago from Newcastle gaol, by the 
self-styled Countess of Derwentwater. “ O Queen! merey 
and justice is thy mission on earth, und why allow one in- 
offensive heir of Derwentwater to be falsely incarcerated, 
shut up for seven months, languishing, and deprived of even 
a breath of fresh air? What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? Are tyranny, tor- 
ture, and wrong the civil rights of the people thou rulest? I 
have kept all thy laws diligent’'y. O Queen! listen. It is 
thy prerogative to command, ‘Let right be done! The 
crowns have fallen lately from the regal heads of several 
princes in Europe, and the greatest monarch that ever held 
the English sceptre locked back and moralised, and her ma- 
jesty exclaimed, ‘ Millions of money for moments of time !’ ” 

Stranger petitions than that of the Derwentwater claimant 
have issued from prison cells. Bacon thought it worth 
recording that a certain Irish rebel was such a stickler for 
precedent as to petition he might be hanged with a withe in- 
stead of a halter, because rebels had hitherto been so des- 
patched. What would the philosopher have said toa re- 
prieved convict soliciting that he might be executed, not be- 
cause he was tired of life, but merely to spare his sovereign 
annoyance? Such an instance of loyalty occurred in 1640, 
when Charles the First received the following petition: 
“Whereas your majesty’s petitioner hath understood of a 
great discontent in many of your majesty’s subjects at the 
gracious mercy your majesty was frecly pleased to show up- 
on your petitioner, by suspending the sentence of death pro- 
nounced against your petitioner. These are humbly to be- 
seech your majesty rather to remit your petitioner to their 
mercies that are discontented, than to let him live the subject 
of so great a discontent in your people against your majesty ; 
for it hath pleased God to give me grace to desire with the 
prophets, ‘ That if this storm be raised for me, I may be cast 
inte thé sea, that others may avoid the tempest.’ ~ This is, 
most sacred sovereign, the petition of him that should esteem 
his blood well shed, tocement the breech between your ma- 
jesty and your subjects—John Goodman.” 

In 1723, Jonathan Wild, weary of his merits remaining un- 
recognised by the City authorities, sought to bing the lord 





mayor and the court of aldermen to a proper sense of what 
was due to him, by sending in a petition setting forth how 
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he had been at great trouble and charge in apprehending and 
convicting divers felons for returning from transportation be- 
fore their time; how he had never received any reward for 
his services that way ; and praying that those services might 
be requited by making him a freeman of their honorable city. 
‘The infamous thief-maker and thief-betrayer did not obtain 
his wished-for freedom. Had he been successful he would 
not have enjoyed it long, seeing that, in 1725, as many of his 
pupils had done before him, he— 
In his shoes 
~ Died of a noose, 
That he got at Tyburn tree. 
—_—___@—___.. 


LOVE-STATIONERY. 


Valentines in December seem to be as much out of season 
as snow in harvest, or partridge-shooting on the 14th of 
February. 

The blind little god who is specially charged with the 
management of these matters, however, is rarely inactive ; 
and behind the scenes just now he has a great host at his 
command, making mighty preparations for his forthcoming 
campaign, which, judging by the nature and extent of his 
operations, threatens to be as mischievous as ever. 

A stroll through a valentine factory is somewhat disen- 
chanting. The dainty, delicate missives, “ beautiful as love 
and fragrant as roses,’ with which the stationers’ windows 
burst into radiance in the depth of winter, properly speaking 
ought not to be manufactured at all. They ought to be the 
creation of some magic wand, or at least should be the work 
of fairy hands, and should be imported from a region of 
—" groves, pale flowers, perfumed fountains, and aerial 
yres, 

This, however, is not precisely the origin of valentines. 

The inquisitive explorer who visits the premises of a 
manufacturer of these fancy goods just now, for the purpose 
of seeing the process from beginning to end, may perhaps be 
conducted, in the first place, into a barely furnished apart- 
ment, occupied by five or Six silent individuals, who might as 
reasonably invoke the inspiration of Venus as Sophocles 
might that of Melpomene. 

‘These are the artists of the establishment, and this some- 
what cheerless apartment is the fountain-head of pictorial 
sentiment. 

They are not a particularly sentimental-looking group 
either. It is of course impossible to say-what silent raptures 
may be trembling beneath those white blouses of theirs; but 
viewed from the outside these artists have a decidedly sedate 
and matter-of-fact aspect, and, apart from special inspiration, 
might be supposed to have outlived the tender. At least one 
of them clearly has done so, and is devoting the experience 
of grey hairs to the castigation of youthful follies by means 
of burlesques. 

He has a sheet of white paper and a stick of charcoal, aad 
is engaged in producing the rough draught of a very large 
young lady, with a very small bonnet, a crinoline, and an 
infinitesimal dog. 

Another is engaged upon avery clever little water-color 
sketch of an amorous subject, while a third has before him a 
similar sketch which he is lithographing—that is, drawing 
with ink or chalk on a slab of stone, preparatory to its being 
printed by the lithographic process. 

In the next room this printing is being carried on. 
Brawny-armed mechanics are turning out a strange medley 
of lovers and bowers, flowers, birds, hearts and arrows, 
bachelors and pining spinsters. 

Some of the sheets produced at the presses in this rcom are 
now cut up into sections, and handed over to the superinten- 
dent of the valentine-makers. Others have to be embossed. 
For this purpose the engraving of a steel plate is necessary, 
and this often entails a very serious expense. Itis not by 
any means unusual for a plate, no larger than a sheet of note 
paper, to cost twenty guineas. The parts of the design to be 
brought out in relief are engraved in soft steel, which is then 
hardened and thus fitted to sustain a pressure of several tons. 

In the next apartment these plates are being used. An 
operative sits in a hole in the floor, beside a very powerful 
screw-press, worked by means of a beam six or eight feet in 
length, at the ends of which are globular masses of iron, 
designed to increase its momentum. The picture to be em- 
bossed is laid upon the steel plate, and placed in the bed 
beneath the screw, which is then brought down with a terri- 
ble thump. There are several of these presses at work in 
this room, one or two being engaged in the embossing of 
lace-paper, Which enters largely into the composition of 
valentines, 

This lace-paper, however, as it leaves these presses, still 
requires to be perforated, and the way in which this is done 
is curious. The embossing plate is fixed upon a bench; a 
sheet of the paper which has been impressed by it is laid 
upon it, and carefully though expeditiously adjusted, and is 
then subjected to a vigorous rasping with a large flat file, 
wrapped in sand-paper. This rubs away every portion of 
the paper which is supported by the projections in the plate 
beneath, and of courze, when the sheet is turned over, the 
parts of the design which were merely depressions have 
become holes. 

Specimens of the entire productions of printers, embossers, 
and perforators, together with foreign importations in the 
shape of ribbons, feathers, shells, and ornaments of various 
other kinds, are now spread upon a table, presided over by 
one or two clever young women, upon whom devolves the 
duty of designing the valentines. 

The object they have to aim at is, of cuurse, the production 
of the greatest possible variety of striking and pleasiv 
effects by the combination of the materials before them, and 
the — successful are adopted as patterns for the other 
hands. 

Nothing, it is said,ean be more capricious or whimsical 
than the selections of the public in any matters of taste, and 
in the case of valentines this is especially observable. 
Very frequently the particular designs which the most 


experienced of manufacturers would pronounce to be triumphs | 


of taste and originality prove utter failures in the market, 
and the great hit of a season may be some production 
which barely escaped the waste-basket. 

Only a very rash and inexperienced maker, therefore, will 
produce any great amount of stock until orders come in. 
Travellers and their sample-books are already abroad, how 
ever, and the production of goods now on order is being 
rapidly proceeded with. Here is a large room, fitted up with 
long benches, and occupied by some scores of girls of various 
ages. Each girl has on one side of ber a pile of incomplete 
valentines, and on the other a heap of tit:le objects of some 
one kind, which it is her duty to add—little bunches of 
flowers, or glittering mottoes, or aching hearts, or breaking 
hearts, or trusting hearts, or hearts transfixed by arrows, or 
it may be a heap of unfledged little Cupids. The audacious 


little god is unceremoniously picked up on the point of a 
gum-brush, thrust up into the brightest of blue skies, and the 
sheet is passed on ready for the next stage, each girl usually 
adding only one feature to the general design. 

The poetry of valentines is a study, and so, perhaps, would 
the poets be if they could conveniently be got at. They, 
however, are not usually kept on the premises, and it is to be 
feared that they have not participated in the general progress 
of the business ; for the experience of shop-keepers is rather 
against the effusions of the bard. 

The longer the pcem, the more time is occupied in reading 
it, and consequently the longer it takes to serve a customer. 
What with the study and discussion of artistic embellish- 
ments and poetical effusions, it is sometimes found to take no 
smal! portion of a day to serve asixpenny c1stomer. Con- 
densed feeling, therefore, compact and concentrated emotion, 
combined of course with a sparkle and originality, is what is 
required of the “ Seven Dials poet,” and for such of his lucu- 
brations as are accepted, threepence a line is the usual 
remuneration. Not such very bad pay either, one is apt to 
think, until it is considered what brain-cudgelling and 
paroxysms of poetic rapture have probably been expended 
in spinning unavailing yards upon yards for every line that 
tinds acceptance, to say nothing of the time he may have to 
spend in seeking out those who are open to purchase lines of 
any kind. 


——__»———_— 
THE PERILS OF ENGLAND'S PROSPERITY. 
A PHILOSOPHIC VIEW OF THE RECENT PANIC, 


In an article on the recent fall in securities, the London 
Economist makes a suggestion which is all the less encourag- 
ing for cautious investors in that it seems unfortunately to 
have substantial foundation. The Economist believes that 
the wealth of the world has been increasing much faster than 
the creation of good securities to place it in. It argues from 
the facts of the recent panic. In former times of crisis and 
monetary stringency, Consols fell 2 or 3 per cent., while 
securities which were somewhat inferior suftered in propor- 
tion. During the last week or two the range in our Govern- 
ment securities has not exceeded 34, while there has been a 
comparatively trifling depression in first-class railway shares 
and the best of the foreign stocks. In other words, we may 
say that choice investments yielding small returns are being 
monopolised more than formerly by very strong holders, who 
do not part with them in falling markets, but can aflord to 
wait better times. “The market for English Government 
securities,” the Heonomist says, “ has altogether lost its former 
predominance. It has remained a stationary market, while 
others have been growing, and the floating stock has become 
proportionally small.” Now, assuming this to be true—and 
we see every reason to believe it is—it suggests some very 
grave considerations. In that case securities which were 
always safe become at once safer and dearer, which, so far, 
is a very good thing for the fortunate few who can aiford to 
indulge in them. But, on the other hand, and independently 
of the lower interest they pay, there is another consequence 
which is Jess desirable. In proportion as they are run upon, 
investments which are absolutely safe are removed out of 
the reach of ordinary investors. Like land, which is also 
limited in quantity, they mount to fancy prices, until the 
returns they yield are insufficient for the wants of those who 
can only eke out their incomes by accepting a certain risk. 
Notwithstanding this, they will always find ready purchasers 
at market rates. There are trustees tied down by the terms 
of their trusts; there are wealthy accumulators who look 
primarily to the security of their capital. There will always 
be more than enough of such people to outbid each other for 
all the Government stocks that are brought forward for sale; 
and the less fortunate outsiders who cannot afford to compete 
with them must be content to go farther and fare worse ; in 
other words, to buy more precarious property. Ordinary in- 
vestors are reduced to bidding for the best securities which 
come within the compass of their means; and the tendency 
of this will be to impart fictitious value to the classes of in- 
vestments below the best; while the excess of floating capi- 
tal surging about in search of remunerative outlets will 
supply a dangerous stimulant to the invention of unscrupu- 
lous promoters. 

There is another change in our circumstances which acts 
in the same direction. We are living at steadily accelerated 
pressure, and every year we need more money for the neces- 
saries of existence, to say nothing of its luxuries. Old- 
fashioned rates interest will not content us. No sooner does 
a man of modern ideas fall heir to a succession that has been 
in the funds for generations than his first object is to sell out 
and reinvest. No doubt for one fortunate legatee who gives 
orders to sell there may be half a dozen capitalists who are 
very ready to buy. But the fact remains that either from 
extravagance or necessity there are more of us than there 
used to be who feel themselves under compulsion to make 
the utmost of inadequate means. Many aman goes toa 
usurer with his eyes open: he well knows how ruinous are 
the terms he subscribes to, but then he must have the money 
at any price. Many aman buys “ Turks” or “ Egyptians,” 
or second-class American railway bonds, knowing that they 
are liable to extreme fluctuations and that the ultimate secu- 
rity is by no means all that could be desired. But what better 
can he do, he asks himself. He could not possibly exist were 
his money sunk in first-class English debentures; but 
receiving eight or nine per cent. for it, he may possibly man- 
age to make two ends meet. It is taking an extreme case, no 
doubt, to take a needy and rather reckless person, who specu- 
lates with his eyes open in investments which are notoziously 
hazardous. But the same ideas influence in a smaller degree 
people in all degrees of easier circumstances who are com- 
paratively cautious by constitution. If the demand be 
steadily growing in excess of tie supply, most of the stocks 
that are in favor must be gradually going to quotations 
which are really fictitious. There is a demand which is 
steadily increasing for those that used to be considered as 
distinctly of the second class. Countries whose credit is no 
better than it used to be, or who have actually impaired it 
by increasing their embarrassments, can place their new 
loans upon easier terms than of old. In time of peace, and 
in quiet and rising markets, they make an excellent bargain 
with lenders who are predisposed to ignore the drawbacks of 
their financial condition. A panic arises. The fears of in- 
vestors revive the recollection of those half-forgotten draw- 
backs with an exaggerated importance; there isa general 
rush to sell and a ruinous fall. Identical causes operate yet 
more painfully on the holder of shares in doubtful companies. 
The companies have been hatched ina glut of money want- 
ing investment. Many of the contributories were tempted 
by the hopes of high interest, mtg | because life had become 
ahard struggle on their incomes. At the first symptom of a 
depreciation in their property, the reasons which urged them 











to invest make it absolutely imperative that they should 
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realise. When there are all sellers and no buyers, the limit: 

of the depreciation and the extent of the calamity must de- 
pend simply on the soundness of trade and the general pros 

perity of the country. 

We do not see how we are to prescribe a panacea for dan- 
gers which we can only hope may go on increasing. For we 
cannot desire to arrest panics or save people from losses by 
arresting the accumulation of national wealth; nor can we 
wish for costly wars that we may create additional first-class 
securities. All we can do, then, is to warn investors of the 
changing conditions that tend to make capital more sensitive 
and investments more dangerous than they used to be. After 
all, we suppose the problem must solve itself somehow; but 
the only practicable solution seems to be in drawing a more 
clearly defined line between securities that are safe and those 
that are shaky. Prudent people must suit their expenditure 
to their means, and not their incomes to their expenditure; 
and must content themselves with investments where the 
principal is comparatively secure. Those who are more 
speculative or desperate must deal in markets of their own, 
and should it come to that, we may have more frequent 
panics on the Stock Exchange; but the consequences will be 
more partial and much le’s prejudicial to the community at 
large. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


—— + 
THE LATE THOMAS BARING. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A FIRST-CLASS LONDON “ BANKER.” 


Mr. Baring, the head of the great banking house of Baring 
Brothers and Co., in Bishopsgate-street, died at Bournemouth, 
on Tuesday, the 18th ult., having completed his 74th year on 
the 7th September last. His health had been feeble for some 
time, and itis more than two years since he was compelled 
to relinquish an active part in the management of the vast 
transactions of which his house is the centre. 

The founder of the mercantile house was Francis Baring, 
of Larkbeer, in the county of Devon, who married a niece of 
Archbishop Herring, was Chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany, created a baronet by Mr. Pitt in 1793, published one or 
two remarkable pamphlets on the financial policy of his 
time, and filled a leading place in the city of London. In 
1810 he was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir Thomas Baring, 


who, for some years, was 8 member of the Bishopsgate-street: 


house. He had as a partner his next brother, Alexander 
Baring, member for the city of London, the presenter in 
1820 of the famous “ Merchants’ Petition” in favor of free 
trade, the negotiator of the boundary treaty with America 
which bears his name, and who was, in 1835, raised to the 
peerage as Lord Ashburton. The other partners were Fran- 
cis Baring, second son of Alexander; and Humphrey St. 
John Mildmay, his son-in-law. Sir Thomas Baring was suc- 
ceeded in the title in 1848 by his eldest son, Sir Francis 
Thornhill Baring, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
First Lord of the Admiralty under the Melbourne and 
Russell Ministries. In 1866 he was created Lord Northbrook, 
and his son is now Governor-General of India. 

Thomas Baring, whose death we now record, was the next 
brother of Sir Francis, and was born 7th September, 1799. 
After the usual course of education at Winchester College, he 
joined the banking-house of Hope and Co., at Amsterdam, 
and remained with them till 1828, when in company with 
Joshua Bates and John Baring, he entered the London house. 
* * We cultivated a taste for art in its highest manifesta- 
tions, and as a patron of efforts to advance excellence in 
painting, and as a collector of one of the most famous of 
private galleries, his influence has been of great service to 
the country. For the advancement of knowledge he was 
ever ready to give time and money. There was scarcely an 
institution in the metropolis having any claims lo the perfor- 
mance of useful, scientific, and educational work which he 
did not support with the liberality and constancy charac- 
teristic of him. Nor was he a patron attracted by mere suc- 
cess. If he had satisfied himself that a scheme was sound, 
no temporary discouragement o1 failure could render him 
less its friend ; and the same may be said of his charities— 
but the modesty which so strongly marked all his actions 
renders it impossible to trace in public more than a faint out- 
line of the ample stream of his benevolence. 

To say that he filled in the city of London nearly all the 
professional posts of honor in a sense inseparable from his 
eminence as a merchant is almost a record of course. For a 
long period of years he was Chairman of Lloyd’s. THe was 
a director of the Bank of England from 1848 to 1867, when, 
on the union of the house of Messrs. Finlay, Hodgson, and 
Co. with his own, he retired in order that Mr. Kirkman 
Hodgson might remain in the Bank Court. He was a direc- 
tor of the East and West India Docks, Chairman of the 
West India Mail Company, and a Neutrality Laws Com- 
missioner. 

His politics were Congervative ; but with a large infusion 
of independence and Jiberality, and a habit of thinking and 
acting for himself on all critical questions. After one or two 
election failures, he was returned for Huntingdon in 1844, 
and retained its representation till his death. It is publicly 
known that in March, 1852, Lord Derby pressed upon him 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer—an oflice which 
Mr. Baring declined, preferring his sphere of quict usefulness 
as a member of the mercantile body. It is not publicly 
known, but, we believe, true, that on a second occasion he 
declined an offer of the same distinguished position. It is 
also true that, at least on one occasion, he had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a Peer, if he had so desired. 

The death of ‘Mr. Baring removes an influence and a 
presence from the City and the House of Commons which 
will not be soon forgotten. He was in everything simple, 
modest, courteous, and patient, and abhorred every trace of 
the self-assertion and inordinate display in equipage and 
entertainment which have become so offensive among certain 
of the commercial classes, and in all essential respects ex- 
hibited the nobleness and liberality of the true merchant—in 
whom sagacity and prudence, directing the employment of 
abundant resources, move in harmony with largeness of mind 
and generosity of feeling. 

—_—_-_--- e————————- 


An Importep Luxury.—The Melbourne Argus of the 9th 
of October has the following in its report on the state of the 
labor market:—‘ Domestic servants are becoming more 
scarce every day. This is usually the dull time of the year, 
and yet not one-half of the orders can be supplied. The 
native-born girls do not take readily to becoming house ser- 
vants. They prefer earning half the wages ata factory and 
keeping themselves, rather than go into service. The follow- 
ing are the rates of wages paid to domestic servants :—For 
Town.—Housemaids, £26 to £36 per annum; female cooks 
receive from £35 to £52 per annum; male ditto, 20s. to 70s. 
per week; nursemaids, £25 to £30 per annum; laundresses, 
to £40 per annuw. For Hotels. _ Cooks, male and female 
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£50 to £100 per annum; housemaids, £30 to £35 per ditto. 
For stations.—First-class married couples for home stations, 
£70 to £90 per annum; second-class ditto, with children, £40 
to £50 per ditto; cooks, £40 to £52 per ditto; housemaids, 
£30 to £35 per ditto. For farms.—Men cooks, £40 to £52 
per annum; married couples, £50 to £60 per ditto; female 
general servants, £30 to £35 per ditto.” 
—_—_ > 

Enxcovragine WorpDs FRoM OLD Frrenps.—If “a good 
pame” be actually “better than riches” then we 
are amongst the most fortunate of this world’s 
denizens. For the ALBIon has many old friends, we 
find, who insist upon, even now, when it is “in its fifties,” 
giving it not only a good name, but even a pre-eminent one. 
We may be pardoned, perhaps, for here alluding to one or 
two distinguished gentlemen who, from their positions, are 
well qualified to judge. As instances of many compli- 
mentary allusions of late, to “the dear old ALBION,” we take 
the liberty of quoting from a letter recently received from 
Alphets Todd, Esq., Librarian of the Dominion Parliament, 
Ottawa—himself a somewhat distinguished literary gentle- 
man—who says, “I have resumed acquaintance with an 
old favorite, which, under its present excellent manage- 
ment, reminds me of old times, when it stood pre-eminent and 
unapproacbable amongst American weeklies.” Again, it is 
exceedingly gratifying to have the approval and patronage of 
such enlightened men as the Bishop of Toronto, who, when 
recently remitting his subscription, informs us that he has 
“taken the ALBION since September, 1823.” 
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PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. 


For many years after its establishment, subscribers to the 
ALBION were accustomed to receive a fine steel engraving 
annually, but as the plates accumulated to a considerable ex- 
tent—numbering between twenty and thirty in all—it was 
thought advisable to give, as premiums, a selection from the 
engravings of past years. And now that old subscribers have 
very generally received, first and last, ali these engravings, 
‘we now propose a new system of premiums. Accordingly, 
we offer a choice from the following TEN PERIODICALS, 
with the ALBION, for one year, at the uniform rate of $7 for 
both. The periodicals are as follows: 

BRITISH. 
Tue Epinsvuren Review, (Whig,) 
Tue London QUARTERLY Review, (Conservative,) 
Tue Westminster Review, (Liberal,) 
THE Brirish QUARTERLY Review, (Evangelical,) 
Biackwoop’s EprnsurGH MaGazing, (Tory.) 


AMERICAN, 
Harrer’s Montaiy MaGazrne, Illustrated, 
Lirrrncort’s “ ad ad 
ScRIBNER’s “ - “ 
THe ATLANTIC “ “ 
Tue Gataxy “ * 


Should any subscriber desire, in lieu of the above, a 
Children’s Magazine, we will send the best one published in 
America—namely, “ St. Nicholas,” with the ALsron for one 
year, at $6, 

Cuius TeRMs.—To clubs of five or upwards, we will send 
the ALBION and any one of the ten periodicals above-named, 
addressed to individual subscriber, for $5 each—payment be- 
ing, in all cases, required strictly in advance ; when receipted 
bills for the year, from both the publishers of the ALBION 
and the publishers of the magazines, will be forwarded by 
return of post. 

ENGRAVING PREMIUMS. 

Should any subscriber still prefer the ALBION engravings to 
the publications offered above, we shall be happy to forward 
ANY TWO ENGRAVINGS SELECTED, with a single copy of the 
paper for one year, for $5; or, TO CLUBS OF FIVE, at $4 per 
year, with two engravings to each subscriber, separately 
addressed, and a free copy to the getter-up of the club. 
A full list of our engravings will at all times appear in our 
advertising columns. 

Mr. Joun H. MorreELL—a brother of the proprietor 
of this journal—who intends making a tour through 
the Southern States, during the early part of the ensuing 
year, will represent our interests in the larger cities, where 
resident agents will be appointed. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS—AN EXTENSION OF TIME. 

We will admit that, upon looking over the list of de- 
linquents on the books of the ALBIon, our “ angry passions” 
did show signs of rising, and we accordingly penned 
what some of our old subscribers have perhaps thought 
“rather a sharp reminder;” but, fortunately for some of 
those who are in arrears, Christmas, with all its charitable in- 
fuences has since come, and with ita more lenient inclina- 
tion on our part. Accordingly, while we extend our warmest 
thanks to all those who have so readily responded to our re- 
quest, we cheerfully grant to those who—owing to the un- 
propitiousness of the times, or to other causes—have not yet 
responded, a further extension of sixty days’ time, hoping that 
all may find tt quite convenient to respond during that period. 





To any who may find it impossible to spare the amount 
due for back subscription, and who would still desire to con- 
tinue the paper, and also avail themselves of our new “ pre- 
mium rates for 1874,” we would say that a note of hand, at 
not exceeding six months’ time, will be accepted in payment 
of old balances—provided it be accompanied with remittance 
in advance, at regular “ premium rates,” for the ensuing year- 
We are very desirous of closing all accounts to the Ist of 
January, 1874, as it is our intention to hereafter give increased 
value for advance payments, and thereby extend the era of 
our usefulness. But “small accounts aggregate large amounts ;” 
and as we have still over $6,000 outstanding, a large portion 
of which sum has been made up of actual cost of paper, 
coupled with money paid out for postages, to say nothing of 
compilation and production, we hope our many old friends 
will see the justice, as well as the reasonableness of our re- 
quest. Wishing all such a most prosperous and happy New 
Year, we will patiently await the result of this our last 
appeal. 


——__>—__——_ 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

The affair of the Virginius, since our last, has assumed a 
new and important phase; the Spanish Government having 
discovered that her papers were forged, and that she had no 
right to bear the American flag. They have, consequently, 
demanded ker return, but whether this will be acceded to is 
yet uncertain. The Attorney-General of the United States 
has however, been obliged to admit, on investigation, that 
their allegations are true, and the salute to the American flag 
has accordingly been dispensed with; but what the ultimate 
issue may be it is impossible to predict. 

The most important intelligence from Europe is that the 
King of Dahomey has joined the Ashantees, and it is stated, 
dispatched his celebrated Female Guard of eight thousand 
warriors to meet the Highlanders, who have been sent to the 
scene of conflict. Ludicrous as this may seem, it may be 
attended with the most serious consequences; for these 
Amazons fight like demons when aroused, and neither accept 
ner grant quarter. They are cannibals, too, who scalp and 
devour their victims. The gallantry of the Forty-second, the 
finest regiment in the British service, will thus be sorely 
tried on coming in contact with these female savages, but it 
is presumed they will have no alternative but to shoot them 
down. Meanwhile they have been stripped of their kilts and 
placed in “ trews,” to dispel the impression that they are 
females too; but as their opponents are armed with the best 
of Birmingham muskets, it is probable that many of the gal- 
lant fellows will “ bite the dust,” victims either to these sable 
sharp-shooters in petticoats, or to the still more deadly 
climate of the African coast. 

The Dutch have had less trouble in dealing with their 
barbarian foe, and have for the moment triumphed over the 
Acheenese Sultan. This is a species of warfare, however, 
which it is desirable to avoid if possible, as the best troops of 
Europe are in the end destroyed in these pestilential climes; 
and if, in the case of England, hostilities are to be protracted, 
it might be well to consider whether it would not be ex- 
pedient to bring a few native Indian regiments from the 
East, as the troops best adapted for coping with these 
savages. 

A terrible famine would appear to be impending, in 
Bengal, the result of bad husbandry, and thousands of the un- 
happy natives are expected to perish, in the not distant 
future. 

In England the tide of parliamentary success continues to 
run against the Ministry, and two Conservative triumpks 
have been recorded since our last. 

A dreadful case of eviction has occurred in Ireland; but, 
this time, it is the priesthood, and not the landed proprietors, 
who have been the perpetrators. An unhappy peasant 
having refused to remove from his humble “shanty” at the 
orders of a priest, the latter called in the assistance of a 
clerical brother, and the two tearing down his miserable 
abode, the poor man, aged and infirm, died on the road. 

The martial Emperor of Germany is still indisposed, 
having lately had an incipient attack of apoplexy; and, as 
he is now approaching his eightieth year, it may be surmised 
that his long career is at last drawing to a close. The cour- 
tiers seem to be aware of this, and are already paying their 
attention to the Crown Prince, who is expected to pursue a 
course of policy less hostile to the Catholics. The star of 
Bismarck, consequently, will no longer be in the ascendant, 
should these councillors be listened to, but we inagine they 
will not. 

The Pope has created a dozen of new Cardinals, but not 
one of them, so far as can be ascertained, is American. It is 
really too bad on the holy father so to neglect his devoted 
followers here. 

In strictly American matters, it is reportee that the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of the Attorney-General to the Chief. 
Justiceship of the Supreme Court will not be confirmed by 
the Senate, and he may possibly receive instead the embassy 
to Spain, the recall of Mr. Sickles apparently being no longer 
a matter of doubt. But other rumors represent the Presi- 
dent as standing firm. 

In the civic aflairs of New York, the escape of Genet, one 
of the public plunderers, has created an intense sensation, 
and an opinion that the Sheriff and his deputy, who either 
allowed or connived at it, should be severely punished by 
both fine and imprisonment, is very generally entertained. 

Another of those dreadful murders for which this city is 





so noted, has just taken place. An Irishman and his sister, 


ah. 





in the humbler ranks of life, have been found with their 
throats cut, but under circnmstances so dreadfnl that it is 
doubtful whether both were the victims of violence, or he 
himself was guilty at once of murder and suicide. As usual: 
the police can throw no light upon the matter, and very, 
general disquietude is thus excited, as no condition of life, 
however humble, is now considered safe from the spirit of 
violence now abroad. 

Ex-Mayor Hall has been acquitted of being concerned in 
the late robberies of the city; but the Sheriff, Brennan, is 
quitting office under most unfortunate circumstances ; he not 
only having been accused of conniving, through the medium 
of his deputy, at Genet’s escape, but his son-in-law, Mr. Jud- 
son Jarvis, having been arrested and held to bail in the sum 
of $20,000 for alleged participation in the robbery of a 
wealthy Southern planter to the extent of $15,000 in geld 
bonds. The affair was published at great length in the Times 
of Thursday, and something like forgery appears to have 
been superadded. “ Nusguam tuta fides”—confidence is 
nowhere to be reposed—seems now, in fact, to be a motto 
appropriate for the officials of New York 





ETERNAL AGITATION. 

It has been well said that if there be one temper more fatal 
than snother to the real prosperity of a people, it is that of 
looking to political change as the cure of all ills. This is 
unhappily the chronic temper of a considerable section of 
the people of Ireland, and it is a terrible foe to its 
prosperity. 

Scarcely a year has passed since 1820 in which Ireland has 
not been the field of an agitation more or less fierce for po- 
litical change, and this of course setves to keep open every old 
feud and promote new hostilities. Up to 1829, the cry, and 
justly enougi, was for emancipation, and it was freely inti- 
mated by those who raised it that when that boon was 
granted all would be well, and the country would settle down 
iato a state of quiescence rivaling that of Scotland. But 
O’Connell’s occupation would then have been gone; an ar- 
rangement which would by no means have suited the embi- 
tion or the pocket of the Kerry chieftain ; so forthwith Repeal 
was started. It died out with its founder, and then there 
was something of a pause. Famine and pestilence came to 
quench agitation, and for a time after the departure of these 
dreadful scourges all were too intent on endeavoring to 
repa‘r their ravages to give much attention to concerted agi- 
tation, but at length Fénianism began to show its head, aud 
gradually assumed more and more formidable dimensions 
until it culminated in the fool-hardy outbreak of 1867-8. 

There is, however, a degree of truth in the assertion of 
those who say that the abolitiop of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment and the Land Act arose out of the Fenian agitation . 
but at the same time, we are decidedly of opinion that had 
the people of Irelaud been true to themselves, they might 
have gained all they wished without resorting to a course 
which we are inclined to think did their country far more 
harm than the measures which we have here mentioned, 
have done good. 

The great want of Ireland in the eyes of every sensible 
man, whether American or English, ¢s well employed capital to 
render the country productive. “ Immense,” says that great 
authority McCulloch, “as are the capacities for improve- 
ments in England, those in Ireland are far greater.” Eng- 
land is a small country, whose size, it may be said, each day 
becomes less—looking to the growth of her population. The 
ery of her people is for cheaper animal food, and to the 
masses, their butcher’s book is a most appalling record. 
Ireland under these circumstances becomes each day of 
more value, and Ireland’s capacity for raising food might, 
with English capital manuring its fields, be quintupled ; but 
capital is sensitive, and will not go where there is eternal 
agitation, and of a kind, too, which may at any moment assume 
proportions such as might jeopardise all property. It is on 
this account particularly that we note with real re- 
gret the premature agitation on the Home Rule subject. 
The meeting lately held in the Rotunda at Dublin is highly 
significant of the dimensions the movement is assuming. 
The Roman Catholic priests are gradually giving in adhesion 
to the measure, and although few really weighty members of 
the laity have thrown their support into the scale, it is 
destined unquestionably to be the critical test at the next 
general election, and will throw the whole country into a 
fierce and furious contest. 

Had the Irish people only been content for five years with 
the measures already yielded by the Gladstone ministry, and 
given themselves up to industrial activity, they would have 
done much to convince their English and Scotch brethren 
that they were fit for a large measure of freedom; but it is 
this perpetual agitation and antagonisms amongst themselves, 
as shown in the Belfast riots and on other occasions, which 
makes the English and Scotch regard them as a turbulent, 
discontented and perpetually agitating people, and who agi- 
tate, moreover, for agitation’s sake, and whom no conces- 
sions, apparently, will ever fully satisfy. 

There was a time when in this country and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, Ireland was the object of general sympathy 
and commiseration ; but at the present time, thoughtful, sen- 
sible and well-informed men are led to doubt her capacity or 
ability for wisely administering her own affairs of State. A 
large portion of her inhabitants now ask for a local parlia- 
ment, and the entire management of their local affairs. 
This request, if coming fron: a sovereign State of the Ame- 
rican Union; or even from an ancient province of the now 
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powerful Empire of Germany, might not be considered an 
unreasonable one; but coming from the unfortunate and 
almost self-destructive Emerald Isle, it becomes not only a 
doubtful, but also a grave question. 





FINE ARTS. 


ART NOTES. 

At Schaus’s there is now to be seen a fine example of the 
work of that most dashing and truthful of animal painters, 
Adolph Schreyer. In the foreground of one of those dreary 
landscapes so often painted by this artist several horses, 
more or less of the wild, moorland type, are drinking, and, 
not unlike some human beings, fighting over their drink, 
As usual in Schreyer’s representation of horses, individual 
character is very strongly marked in this group. There is 
much difficult foreshortening, treated with masterly skill; 
and none but an artist who had thoroughly studied horse 
character to the inmost recesses of its emotions and instincts 
could have so adequately represented its peculiarities as 
Schreyer has done on this canvas. In this gallery there 
are now many other pictures of more or less attraction. 
Among these is a charming little example of Meyer von 
Bremen—a small flower-girl carefully studied from life. A 
lady with a parroquet—the figure painted by Baugniet, the 
accessories by Denoter—has some of the best characteristics 
of the respective modes of working of these well-known 
artists. There is something charmingly espiegle in the ex- 
pression of a little fair-haired girl holding an unfledged 
chicken, painted in water-colors by Mrs: Elizabeth Murray 
with much feeling and askilfultouch. J. Beaufain Irving 
has here a small subject of elderly gentlemen conversing 
eagerly in a library—a kind of subject which, although essen- 
tially of the French school; Mr. Irving handles so 
felicitously that he may be considered the leading painter 
among American artists in that particular genre. Here, also, 
are examples of Salentin, Bouvier, Whatley, Brillouin, and 
many other artists more or less known to American con- 
noisseurs. 

There is a very interesting holiday set-out now to be seen 
at Snedecor’s. The most conspicuous picture in the gallery 
is Savini’s “ Leah, the Forsaken.” There is a sad charm 
about the young girl gathering roses, but we cannot con- 
scientiously express admiration of the more than pre- 
Raphaelite formality with which the whole subject, includ- 
ing the tropical vegetation, is treated. A little picture of an 
Italian Street-boy, with his violin, has been painted with 
much truthfulness and character by J. G. Brown. Of Baka- 
lowicz we find here one of his favorite subjects of two ladies, 
a brunette and a blonde, with textures and surrounding sub- 
jects painted in the usual careful manner ot this artist. Two 
small companion pictures by McCord, a moonlight scene and 
a winter landscape, are meritorious for effects and careful 
painting. In the colored photograph department, which is a 
specialty here, there are numerous brilliant reproductions of 
well-krown pictures, many of them colored with great deli- 
cacy and deftness of manipulation. Numerous line engrav- 
ings, also, from the burins of distinguished engravers, are 
tastefully arranged here for the attraction of holiday visitors. 





ART MATTERS ABROAD. 

A case of some interest to artists was lately decided in the 
Bail Court, London. An artist named Melville worked for 
four years, assisted by his wife, on a large picture represent- 
ing the ceremony of presenting the freedom of the City of 
London to the Prince of Wales. Previous to beginning his 
work, he submitted the plan of it to the Corporation, who 
approved of it, and apportioned a room at Guildhall to the 
painter, as a studio. The picture contained four hundred 
and fifty portraits; and, when it was finished, Mr. Melville 
applied to the Corporation and asked them to purchase it. 
After some delay, the purchase of it for £5,000 was recom- 
mended by one of the Corporation Committees, but this was 
vetoed by the Corporation in fuil Council. Hereupon, Mr. 
Melville brought his action, but was nonsnited on the 
grounds that he had made no legal agreement with the Cor- 
poration as to the price of tbe picture, nor, in fact, as to its 
purchase at all. Mr. Lopes, counsel for the plaintiff, hinted 
that the rejection of the picture was ruled by a majority of 
the Corporation who had not been accorded prominent places 
in it. 

A small collection of paintings by the late Thomas Baker, 
of Leamington, a landscape paiuier of some note, was lately 
sold at auction in Birmingham. Some of the Derbyshire 
and Warwickshire landscapes brought prices varying from 
50 to 120 guineas. 

It is stated that a well-known picture by Meissonier, entitled 
«* Les Trois Amis,” was lost in the wreck of the unfortunate 
Villedu Havre. The picture has been engraved, and its loss, so 
far as price is concerned, is covered by insurance. 

Regarding the exhibition of the Old Water Color-Society, 
the Pall Mall Gazette is severely critical. It says: “The 
greater numbcr of water-color landscapes which appear upon 
these walls would seem to possess very little artistic sign ifi- 
cance either for good orevil. Their highest merits is seldom 
more than a cold correctness of method joined to a most 
moderate perception of natural beauty, and too often the 
performance only attains to a careful avoidance of positive 
fault.” The highest place in the exhibition, with regard to 
landscape sketches and studios, is given, by the same author- 
ity, to Mr. Walker; and it says that for “ for completeness 
of representation,’ some of the contributions of Messrs, 


Pinwell, Macbeth, and Alma TaJdema, may be looked upon in their hey-day during the later days of Elizabeth, and 
us the best in the gallery. |changed for the worse during the reign of her successor, 

It is remarkable that in the announcements ofjthe death in |James I., whose more favorite studies were Witchcraft and 
England of the well-known artist Henry Bright, notice has | the still more perilous game of Kingcraft. Charles I, his un- 
not been taken of the fact that he made his first reputation | fortunate son, afforded them his countenance, and imparted 
aga painter in pastel. Many of his productions in this ma-| to them that taste and elegance which appears to have been 
terial, executed more than twenty years ago, excel his later | characteristic of all the unhappy race of Stuart. But with the 


works in oil. 
knew not the pleasures of amenity. Cromwell and his fierce 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. adherents—though ‘old Noll” could occasionally indulge in 
aici a debauch—were on most occasions more disposed to indulge 
Agreeably to the promise M. Strakosch has returned to |in a psalm than a song; and an exquisite fanatic like Praise- 
this city to give his four stipulated performances vefore set- | God Barebones of course set his face against all such profani- 
ting out for the West, and he has already given three of them} ties. An era of gloom consequently sucoeeded, and, though 
with splendid eftect. The “ Huguenots” was the first pro- | Oliver carried the name, might, and glories of England to a 
duced, and Madame Nilsson here appeared with restored | height previously unknown, the lighter graces of wit, refine- 
ealth and renewed force. “ Aida” was the second on the| ment, and conviviality seem fora while to have been banished 
list, and brought forward with all that gorgeousness of | from the country. 
scenery for which it was remarkable on the first occasion—| Under Charles II. the era of clubs was revived, but they 
contrasting, in this respect, very strikingly with the usual | were rather hot-beds of revelry and riot than the comparatively 
dingy scenery of the house. Del Puentes and Capcul highly |¢alm and intellectual establishments which existed in the 
distinguished themselves in this piece, though there is a|days of James and Elizabeth. Sedley, Shaftesbury, and Ro- 
tendency in the latter to a peculiar species of mannerism, or | chester took part iu their wildest scenes, and. “ the Merry 
“bleating,” in his voice which he would do well to avoid, |Monarch” himself was often a participator in these nightly 
The ever-charming opera of “Lucia” was the last we have brawls. When such examples were set from high places, it 
seen, as the final piece will be produced only this evening. may readily be inferred that the inferior order of cavaliers in- 
At Wallack’s, the promised new comecy, “A Man of dulged in every species of exces, It would, consequently, be 
Honor” has been brought out, but it is not exactly the piece | equally unpleasant and repulsive to describe such institutions 
anticipated. Instead of being one of those delightful | 20W, as they would probably grate as harsh on modern ears as 
comedies like “ London Assurance,” “ Old Heads and Young | the wretched Rye-house plots and Meal-tub conspiracies 
Hearts” and other original pieces of like character b7 Bouci- | Which then agitated the public and kept them in as complete 
cault, it is avowedly “imitated from the French,” and, it |® state of terror by day as the riots of the courtiers and loyal- 
must be owned, is a pretty strong imitation of the “ Fils |ists alarmed them by night. 


| Commonwealth sterner times arose, and a race of men who 








duction; and Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. John Gilbert, Beckett 


selves. The “lady” characters—always excepting thet 
admirable old actress Madume Ponisi—are not so distin- 


famous. 

At Booth’s, Mr. Florence has taken his leave, after nearly 
emptying the house for a fortnight. He has been succeeded 
by Mr. Chanfrau, an actor of genuine ability, though we 


Traveller” as more adapted for the Bowery than for this once 
renowned temple of the drama. 


ducing what pays. 
Mr. Daly, too, has been luxuriating in the atmosphere of 
the Bowery. After producing his piece of “ Fortune,” which 


after the first night, he has brought forward another sensa- 
tional drama with the delightful title of “ Parricide.” It is 
not founded on the story of the late Mr. Walworth and his 
son, though this is evidently what has inspired him and 
taken many to the theatre who otherwise would have 
remained at home. Most of these evidently expected to see 
the late New York tragedy repeated on the stage ; but they 
were disappointed in their delicate anticipations, inasmuch as 
the piece was one of the old standard horrors of the French 
usual sanguinary hue. How true it is to nature or real life 
may be inferred from the circumstance that Mr. Daly intro- 
duces into it a Detective of the old “ Bucket,” or omniscient 
and omni-present order, though it is a matter of notoriety 
that such characters are wholly imaginary ; detectives being 
nowadays remarkable only for their stupidity. 

At the other houses nothing worthy of notice has occur- 
red. Mr. Edwin Adams has concluded his engagement at the 
Olympic; and Mr. Reeve continues to produce Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s “‘ Woman in White” with great effect. Mr. Fechter, 
at the unlucky Fourteenth-street house, is making love 
vehemently as ever, and with an energy truly remarkable, 
considering his age and dimensions; while, at Niblo’s, the 
Vokes Family nightly gambol and sing not less vociferously. 


but it may be mentioned that the showman Barnum has 
brought out a new version of the “ Battle of Bunker’s Hill,” 
in which history is verified, and the British beaten with tre- 
men:lous slaughter. 


ANCIENT CLUBS OF LONDON.—WNO. Li. 
For the Albion. 
(Continued from the Albion of December 29.) 

Sprightliness, wit, good-nature, and intelligence seem to 
have been the characteristics of the old clubs of London—a 
society fiom which dullness, grossness, ignorance and intem- 
perance were excluded. Lovers might there lisp and sigh, but 
theology and politics were banned. The cheering influence 
of female society was admitted, but the ‘‘lass” was never 
allowed unduly to prove an excuse for the ‘‘ glass.” An idle 
hour might well in such places be whiled away in repartee, 
badinage, and mirth, without either boisterous frolic or undue 
frivolity. 








How long such institutions lasted is unknown. They were 


Vaturel” produced by the younger Vumas upwards of twelve 
years ago. It is eminently “ Frenchy” or Gallic in its charac- | to these clubs, though they now seem, and possibly then felt, 
ter and style, has several striking situations, but is by no|to have been sadly out of place. Dryden, the gentle and ever- 
means remarkable for sprightliness of dialogue. It is also | glorious John, was one of them, and has left ample trace of 
unduly spun out, and will be greatly improved by abridg- | this in his *‘ Alexander's Feast,” as well as many other immor- 
ment, especially in the earlier acts. Considering, however | tal verses. But he was evidently neglected, and it was about 
that Mr. Boucicault is at present launching pieces on the stage | this period that he wrote the bitter complaint of being forced 
at the rate of three or four a month, it is a wonderful pro- {to write, amid pain and penury, in his old age for bread. 


It scarcely falls within our province to notice such matters, | association and protection ;’ 


Yet some genial spirits and men of a higher order belonged 


Some of these clubs, too, were whimsical enongh. One of 


and Polk have parts in it as if specially drawn for them-|them was named ‘The Club of Kings,” in consequence of 


being composed entirely of parties bearing this designation, 
which in those days was deemed synonymous with loyalty. 


guished. The piece has been brought forward with all the} Charles II. himself was considered the only other person 
richness of scenery and decoration for which this house is| worthy of being enrolled a member, and he was elected an 


honorary one, though it is not known whether he ever took 
his seat. He also hesitated to accept the doubtful honor of 
being Presideat of the Ugly Club, or rather ‘‘'The Club of 
Ugly Faces,” an assembly proposed by a facetious but fright- 


cannot help considering such pieces as “ Kit, the Arkansas | ful-looking parson named Crab, at Cambridge, where he under- 


took to act as chaplain, and congregated a host of tipplers as 


Managers, however, in] hideous in appearance and inebriated as himself, though none 
these hard times, are evidently under the necessity of pro-| could be persuaded to assume the post of presidency, inasmuch 


as that inferred and proclaimed superior ugliness. Charles 
struck with the comicality and cynicism of the project, hesi- 
tated long before he accepted the doubtful honor of election, 


was so universally condemned that he had to withdraw it]and he eventually compromised the matter by sending them 


**a brace of bucks” instead. 

Another club at this period, and a far more important one, 
was the celebrated “ King’s Head Club.” It was of a politieal 
order, and instituted for the purpose of supporting the govern- 
ment. It was Protestant in its character, and mainly designed 
to act against the supposed designs of the Catholies of that 
day, who, though countenanced by the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., were accused of being engaged in such a 
state of things that ‘‘ three-fourths of the metropolis,” it was 
said, ‘‘ would awake some fine morning and find their throats 
cut by the other fourth.” Politics of the fiercest order, of 
course, here reign supreme, and elegance, refinement and 
wit were entirely banished from its precincts. It did not, 
however, long exist, and ultimately expired under the ridicule 
of having its members branded as ‘‘ Hogs in Armour.” 

(To be continued.) 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





A circular has reached us in which tho formation of an 
*‘ Arpron Society” in New York is proposed. It is to be 
composed, says tho circular, ‘‘of Englishmen, for mutual 
’ and further, that ‘‘a moderate 
subscription shall constitute membership.” We certainly wish 
it success, as its objects are mainly ‘‘ benevolent,” we observe. 

Hon. George Brown, of the Toronto Globe, has been made a 
Don inion Senator. 

John Worthington, an old resident and extensive contractor 
and builder in Canada, died on Thursday night. 

Among the arrivals from Europe recently, was Mr. Paul B. 
Du Chaillu, the distinguished author and traveller. 

‘* Kettle-drums,” so long common in fashionable English 
society, are becoming quite the rage in New York. They are 
simply informal afternoon—but rarely evening—social gather- 
ings, or semi-parties. 

The ‘‘Infant Asylum Ball” comes off at the Academy o 
Music on the 13th of January, and promises to bea great 
success. 

The Pall Mall Gazette thinks Joaquin Miller's “ Life 
Amongst the Modocs” is too pompous and too dull to have 
many readers. 

The Duke of Edinburgh and his Russian bride, the Grand 
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Duchess Marie, will, it is said, oceupy apartments in Bucking- 
ham Palace until the completion of Clarence House. 

A Genevan physician has observed that among populations 
dwelling at high elevation above the level of the sea, cases of 
constuaption are very rare, while on the other hand cases of 
pneumonia are very frequent. 

The noxions effects of mercury on the health of workmen in 


factories where this metal is used, are being discussed with a 
view to a remedy. 


It is proposed in England to establish a national school in 
cookery, in connection with the annual international exhibdi- 
tion at South Kensington. 

It is stated that the utmost capacity of a population to con- 
snme grain in the form of food is eight to ten bushels per 
eypita per annum. ‘The grain product of the commercial 
world, however, amounts to eighteen bushels per head, giving 
an excess of supply which necessarily makes agriculture u1- 
profitable, 

The Baltimore (azet/e says that oysters are cheaper now 
than ever before siuce they were discovered. 

The telegraph is making good progress in Brazil, and ere 
long a line will stretch along the coast from one end of that 
great empire to the other. From Rio de Janeiroan extension 
will be carried to Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, where a 
connection with the line that crosses the Andes to Valparaiso 
can be made. ‘Thus Evgland and Enrope will soon be able, 
via the West Indies, to send telegrams direct to the far- 
away ports on the Pacific. 

M. Guizot, it is said, will have another volume ready in 
January. 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler, of the American Legation at §t. 
Petersburg, is writing a work on Central Asia, which will 
appear in England in May. 

Mr. Julian Sharman has in the press an annotated edition of 
the curious dialogue of John Heywood, which appeared in 
1546. Mr. Sharman has illustrated the text with additional 
watter, regarding proverbs, idioms, and old sayings. 

There are now twelve pleces in Australia where diamonds | 
are found—two being in South Australia, and five each in New 
South Wales and Victoria. In the Vaal River Territory in 
South Africa, the diamond district comprises nearly fonr hun- 
dred square miles. In the province of Babia, Brazil, is a 
region as yet but imperfectly known, which produces diamonds 
by thousands, the annual value being estimated at three 
million dollars. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No mansion in England, certainly none in London, ever 
possessed so much literary interest as Holland House, which 
has been well described as the pearl of metropolitan or sub- 
urban residences. It possesses an historic interest as well, 
commencing with Henry Rich, first Lord Holland, who was 
beheaded in Palace Yard, and ending with Edward, fourth 
Lord Holland, a period of upwards of two centuries. Fair- 
fax an? Lambert are said to have occupied it during the 
Commonwealth, and the “ great Mr. Addison,” as Thackeray 
called him, who married the Countess of Warwick, lived there 
during the last two or three years of his life. “ Holland 
House, although a large house, would not contain Mr. Addi- 
son, the Countess of Warwick, and Peace.” He died there in 
1719, after sending for her ladyship’s graceless son, in order 
to let him see how a Christian could die. To name Holland 
House is to summon the shadowy memories of pocts, orators, 
wits, and statesmen, who sat at its table in days gone by, 
and, likely enough, were snubbed by its last and most ar- 
rogant mistress. To name them is like reading the page of a 
Directory. Here are some who rise unbidden from the 
past,—Sir Philip Francis, Dr. Parr, Byron, Jeftrey, Rogers, 
Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, Mackintosh, Macaulay, Thurlow, 
Eldon, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Frere, Grattan, Washington 
Irving, Humboldt, Canova, Madame de Stael; Monk Lewis, 
Charles James Fox—* what, will the line stretch out to the 
crack o’ doom?” Anecdotes of Fox abound. “ Charles is 
dreadfully passionate; what shall we do with him?” said 
Lady Caroline. “ Oh, never mind,” replied Mr. Fox, “ he is 
a scnsible little fellow, and will learn to curb himself.” 
Charles overheard this conversation, and adverting to it in 
after life, said, “ I will not deny that I wasa very sensible 
little fellow, a very clever little boy, and what I heard made 
an impression op me,and was of use to me afterwards.” 
It was of little use to him in the matter of gaming, however, 
for Gibbon tells us that on one occasion Lord Holland paid 





The New Jersey State Agricultural Society, at the fair held 
in September last, awarded to ‘* The Wine Growers of Egg | 
Harbor City, for the best notive grape wines,” a silver medal | 

and six diplomas, The diplomas were awarded to Julius | 

Hinebe, Charles Saalmann, J. P. Wild, Augustus Heil, J. H. 

Bannibr, and Jacob Miesner. 

Ladies wear oxydized melons in their ears, for ornament! 
This new style of ear-ring is becoming, if the mimic fruit is 
not too lar.e. 

When skirts were worn three yards in diameter, eighteen 
yards of material were enough for a dress ; but now that they 
are made scant, and to fit closely to the figure, at least thirty 

~ yards are required. Fashion presents some funny problems, 

The last wrinkle is a velvet collar edged with plaited silk 
and covered with a wreath of fine white flowers. 








The new Parisian style of looping ball and party dresses is | 
the most beautiful and graceful introduced for a long time. 
‘The style conveys the idea of drapery, the sides of the dress 
being tastened up high, and the back and front made to hang 
very low and in folds, 

Brigham Yourg’s cannon factory has tnrned out ninety- 
eight pieces of artillery, and he has 17,000 stand of arms. 

The following is the concluding stanza of a poem read at 
the woman suffrage tea meeting in Boston last week : 

‘The empire celestial 
Is nearer in view 
‘han when our great fathers 
The cargo o’erthrew. 
Faith canght the defiance so valiantly hurled, 
Aud the taith of our town is the creed of the wor'd. 
Modest, if not meritorious. 

A New York court has decided that when a man loses his 
trunk, and in it there are presents for his family, the latter are 
not personal baggage, and suit for their recovery cannot be 
made, 

A boy at Portland, Me., applied at the police headquarters 
the other day to be sent to the reform school. He was told 
that he could not go unless he was naughty, and that he must 
not be naughty. 

The kitchen range in a honse at Tom's river, New Jersey, 
the other morning refused to burn the coal in spite of all 
efforts. Finally on carefal investigation a family of hornets 
were discovered within two feet of the fire-chamber, busily 
engaged in plastering the draft-hole with clay. 

At the batting mills in Easton, Mass., the other day it was 
found impossible te obtain the usual rate of speed from the 
Plymouth wheel used for power. Examining the wheel to 
ascertain the trouble, the foreman was surprised to find it filled 
with eels, and rigging up a fall and taking the wheel out, no 
less than seventy-five eels were found, the largest weighing 
four pounds and a half. 

In a Nashna court recently, a juror asked to be excused 
because he was deaf, although there were reasons for suppos- 
ing that his hearing was not affected. ‘* He is excused,” said the 
judge, ‘‘ for if he is deaf we don't want him, and if he is a 
liar we don't want him either.” 
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Laptes’ Loaic.—In the talk of some ladies who move iu 
a tolerably good position, but who have been imperfectly 
educated, | have heard droll specimens of illogical reasoning. 
The following are two instances. A married lady with a 
family, who lived in a villa in the exterior environs of Lon- 
don, was asked why she was at the expense of keeping a 
cow, seeing that it would be surely much cheaper to buy 
milk for the household. “ Well,” said she in reply, “ we 
keep a cow because we have afield quite at hand, which 
answers very nicely.” “ But,” was the rejoinder, “ why do 
you rent the field?’ The answer was: “ Because, you know, 
we have got the cow !’—The other instance occurred in my 
young days «st Peebles. A lady in reduced circumstances 
mentioned to a friend that she had just arranged to rent a 
house belonging to a baker in the town. The friend was 
somewhat surprised at the announcement, considering the 
lady’s circamstances, and asked if the expense would not be 
too much for her. “Ob, not at all,” was the answer; 
* we'll take bread for the rent !"—Chambers's Journal. 


£140,000 of his debts, most of which were incurred at cards. 
He said to his father once, this enfant terrible, that he must 
break a watch. “ Well,” said his father, “if you must, I 
suppose you must.” 

A constant frequenter of Holland House was Luttrell, who 
said of the English climate, that on a fine day it was like 
looking up a chimney, and on a rainy day like looking down 
achimney. Lady Holland was fond of crowding her table, 
and once when the company was already tightly packed, and 
an unexpected guest arrived, she said to the wit, impera- 
tively, “Luttrell! make room!” “It must certainly be 
made,” he answered, “ for it does not exist.” “ Now, Macaulay,” 
she remarked to the great essayist, when he was in the midst 
of an interesting anecdote, “ Now, Macaulay, we have had 
enough of this; give us something else.” And she cast a 
damper over Moore, apropos to the “ Life of Sheridan” that he 
was writing. “This will be a du'l book of yours, this 
‘Sheridan,’ I fear.” “ Ring the bell, Smith,” she commanded 
Sydney. “Ob yes,” he answered, “and shall I sweep the 
room too?” She made Byron unhappy by telling him that 
he was growing fat, but he comforted himself by adding, 
“She is fond of saying disagreeable things.” Somebody 
asked Talleyrand why she had ber dinners at the hour she 
did. ‘It is to inconvenience everybody,” he replied. Monk 
Lewis remarked to her that the authors of the “ Rejected 
Addresses” failed in his case, for they made him write bur- 
lesque, which he never did. “ You don’t know your own 
talent,” was her encouraging answer. 

But Art as well as Literature is nobly represented at 
Ilolland House. There are rooms and rooms full of picturcs. 
The “ Sir Joshua Room,” as it is called, contains paintings by 
Murillo, Velasquez, Jansen, Wouvermans, Morland, and 
Turner. There are in another room three pictures by 
Hogarth, several portraits by Reynolds, and by Watts, a 
painter whose best portraits are historic pictures as we'l as 
likenesses, portraits of the most distinguished men of modcrn 
time, Guizot, Thiers, Jerome Bonaparte, etc. There are 
print rooms at Holland House, China rooms, book rooms, and 
a wonderful collection of rare autographs, including an 
Addison, of course, and a Petrarch, and what not besides. 
“T have seen most of the palaces and palatial residences of 
Europe,” Lord Dalling remarked one evening as he was 
leaving Holland House, “ and if I were told to chose one to 
live in for the remainder of my life, I should choose this.” 
“ Yes,” replied his friend, 

“ And I said to myself, if there is peace in the world, 
A heart that is Awmble might hope for it here.” 

Holland House has often been written about by those who 
enjoyed its hospitalities, but by none so largely as the Prin- 
cess Marie Lichtenstein, who was cradled in its stately cham- 
bers and nurtured in its traditions, and who has lately made 
it the subject of two gossipy volumes of which Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. are the publishers. They contain what may 
be called its History, which is very interesting, though not so 
full as we could wish, and scores of racy anecdotes, several 
of which are given above. They contain also a full descrip- 
tion of its grounds, and ,its interior with its literary and art 
treasures, a number of portraits of its former occupants, and 
sixty or seventy wood-cuts, the whole making a little gallery, 
so to speak, of Hollandesque curiosities. “ Helland House” 
is a book to return to, after its first reading, and a capital 
book to illustrate. We believe there is a quarto edition for 
the delectation of book-fanciers, who can readily and expen- 








sively make it one of the most covetable of literary luxuries. 





Ten or fifteen years ago the sign that a poet was popular 
was an edition of his poems in sixteenmo, in blue and gold ; 
to-day the sign of popularity isan edition in small quarto, 
small type, double columns, and a red line round each page. 
The red lines signify that the poet is read or, what amounts 
to about the same thing, that his poems sell largely, and 
show, in either event, that his lines have fallen in pleasant 

places. This was the case long ago with Mr. John Godfrey 

Saxe, a complete edition of whose “ Poenis” is the latest addi- 

tion that we have ‘seen to the red-line edition of American 

Poets. It contains—we won't pretend to say how many pre- 

cious volumes, fve or six, perhaps, but all that Mr. Saxe 

wishes to preserve—the fruit, say, of his twenty-five years 

practice as a verse man. We recugnise in his first section, 

which is headed ‘t Poems” simply, “‘ The Briefless Barrister,” 

“The Cold Water Man,” “The Rhyme of the Rail,” “The 

Proud Miss MacBride,” and a dozen others with which we 

have long been familiar. They have lost no charm which 

they ever possessed, but are as funny, as witty, as grotesque 

as when we first read them. They are much better than his 

“ Love Poems,” which we can hardly persuade ourselves are 

seriously intended, even when an air of gravity is imparted 

to them. We strike more genuine work in Mr. Saxe’s 

“ Fairy Tales, Legends, and Apologues,” and in his “ Fables 
and Legends of Many Countries,” which show a wide range 

of story-reading, and present him at his best. His “ Traves- 

ties” are good, if one likes travesties, their versification being 

notably flowing and effective. They rattle away merrily, and 

carry the reader with them. His “ Sonnets,” of which there 

are nineteen, are not ‘Sonnets, but poems of fourteen lines 

each. We find the same fault with them that we do with 

the “ Love Poems”—that they are not really serious. Mr. 

Saxe is a humorist, as no one knows better than himself, and 

he should have stuck to his vocation, no matter what provo- 

cation he may have had to abandon it now and then. This, 

or something like it, is what we should say to Mr. Saxe, if he 

were just commencing his literary career ; as it is, it comes 

too late, of course, for he is what he is, and not what others 

might wish he was. He has passed through forty editions, 

and is a very popular writer. His red lines prove tbat, and 

his illustrations also, for there are quite a number of pretty 

wood-cuts in his volume, which bears the well known 

imprint of J. R. Osgood and Co. 

We give below Mr. Save’s last poem, which is not in- 
cluded in this collection. It is from the January number of 
Scribner's Magazine : 

THE DUKE'S STRATAGEM, 

A MILANESE TALE, 

The Duke of Milan—Galeazzo named— 
Supremely loved Correggia, widely famed 
For every charm a maiden might possess ; 
And, in her heart, she loved the Duke no less; 
Though each, awhile (so churlish Fate designed 
To mar their bliss) knew not the other’s mind, 
But hoped and feared in silence; till, at last, 
When many a moon of trembling doubt was passed, 
And Gossip vainly had essayed to seek 
The cause of Gaieazzo's pallid cheek 
And moody air—some ladies of the Court 
Addressed him boldly thus (as half in sport, 
And half in earnest):—“ Sire! we all can see 
Your Highness is in love !—and now, that we 
May pay our loyal service where the same 
Is sustly due, we fain would know the name 
Ot her—the happy lady of your choice !” 
Surprised, abashed, the Duke, with faltering voice 
In civil sort such merry answers made 
As best might serve the question to evade, 
In vain! us one by one their weapons fail, 
With fresh artillery they the Duke assail, 
Until, at length, ’tis clear the man must yield, 
By clamor overpowered—or fly tne field ! 
** A truce—a truce !” he cried, “ for mercy’s sake ! 
Now—please you all !—a banquet I will make, 
Such as may suit so fair a company: 
Come, ove und all, and see what you shall see, 
To aid—perchance to end—your merry quest.” 
And all said “ Aye !’—Correggia with the rest. 
The banquet over, Galeazzo set 
Upon the board a curious cabinet 
In which, upon a panel, was portrayed, 
In happiest art, the picture of a maid ; 
(Some clever painter's fancy.) “ There!” said he, 
* All ye who choose, my lady-love may see !” 
Now, when the fajr Correggia,—lingering last, 
For fearfulness,—observed that all who passed 
The pictured girl, in silence turned away 
As from a face unknown,—in deep dismay 
She took her turn to gaze; when, God of Grace! 
She saw no painted image; but the face 
Which her own features, radiantly fair, 
Reflected, blushing, in a mirror there ! 
And so it was the two true loves were known; 
And so it came to pass that not alone 
The happy Galeazzo filled the ducal throne! 





From the Earth to the Moon. By Jules Verne. 
from the French. New York: 
and Co, 

Mr. Verne has only recently appeared as a French writer, 
but has already produced several very readable books, of 
which the most noteworthy, “A Tour of the World in 80 
Days,” has given him a wide reputation. In that work there 
was a little covert setire directed against John Bull, and in 
the present one he indulges in a similar good-humored vein 
against Brother Jonathan. 

This volume, handsomely got up, extremely well trans- 
lated, and embellished by eighty full page illustrations, will 
puzzle at times its readers, and may be not inaptly charac- 
terized by the title of one of its chapters, “ Fancy and 
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We well recollect in former days reading a work called, 
“Philosophy in Sport, Science in Earnest,” and certainly Mr. 
Verne has treated his subject both with a great deal of wit 
and science, and some of the latter of such a speculative 
nature, that we question whether that distinguished astrono- 
mer, Mr. Proctor, now amongst us, would consider admissible 
in any future edition of bis learned and exhaustive work 
“On the Moon.” 

The idea of reaching the moon in a projectile having been 
started, our vivacious author proceeds in the following 
humorous strain which we quote asa fair specimen of his 
style: “ From that day forward Impey Barbicane became one 
of the greatest citizens of the United States—a kind of 
Washington of Science. A single trait of feeling taken from 
many others will serve to show the point which this homage 
of a whole people toa single individual attained. 

“Some few days after this memorable meeting of the Gun 
Club, the manager of an English company announced, a! 
the Baltimore Theatre, the production of *‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing. But the populace seeing in that title an allusion 
damaging to the Barbicane’s project,broke into the Auditorium, 
smashed the benches, and compelled the unlucky director to 
alter his play-bill. Being a sensible man, he bowed to the 
public will, and replaced the offending comedy by ‘ As You 
Like It) and for many weeks he realized fabulous prices.” 

There is much genuinejhumor of the same kind scattered 
through its pages, and although we think that Jules Verne 
will suit the mercurial taste of his French rather than of his 
American readers, yet a large portion of our fellow citizens 
who enjoyed the “Moon Hoax” so highly years ago, wil] 
certainly find amusement in this rather incongruous medley 
of fact, fancy, humor and science. 

————_———_— 


A DEPLORABLE CAREER. 


Wonderful histories not unfrequently come to light at Co- 
lonial Police Courts, and one which was divulged a few 
weeks ago before one of the tribunals at Dunedin, the capital 
of the great province of Otago, was certainly of this charac- 
ter. A woman was placed before the magistrate who ap- 
peared to be about forty, and bore traces of remarkable 
beauty. She was the daughter of a country gentleman of 
good position in Lever’s favorite county Galway, Ireland, 
and there made acquaintance with a captain in the army who 
was quartered in the neighborhood. A clandestine marriage 
took place, and eventually she accompanied him to India, 
where they were most kindly received by an uncle of her 
husband’s, who had left England many years before and 
grown rich, but kept up no communication with his family. 
All went well for a time, until the intimacy between Mrs. 
C. and the colonel of her husband’s regiment provoked in- 
dignant comment. The result was that her husband cast her 
off, and she resolved to retuyn to Ireland. There, however, 
she found that her family, highly indignant with her dis- 
graceful behavior, refused to see her, and she presently found 
herself once more on her way to India, to endeavor to soften 
the heart of her husband towards her. Oa the way out she 
made acquaintance with a gentleman who became so infat- 
uated with her as to propose marriage, and, notwithstanding 
her husband at Calcutta, she accepted, and they were married 
on board. On reaching India he discovered the fraud and 
like her previous husband cast her aside, and she then dis- 
covered that her first (in fact her only real) husband had 
died, and left all the wealth which his rich uncle had be- 
queathed to him, to his relations. 

Back again she went to Ireland once more, to find her 
parents dead, and her sisters resolute in their determination 
not to receive her. She then in some mysterious manner 
contrived to enter a family in London as governess, but being 
discovered by the lady of the house intriguing with ber hus- 
band, her educational career, there at least, came to an abrupt 
termination. And now her family, fearing no doubt she 
would bring some public scandal upon them, oflered through 
their solicitor to send her to Melbourne. There she obtained 
employment as teacher in a public institution, her antece 
dents having, it may be presumed, been sedulously kept 
from the knowledge of the authorities. So sedate an occu- 
pation no coubt proved extremely unpalatable to one 
accustomed to a life of excitement, and she sought relief 
from ennui by such deep libations that she speedily received 
a conge here also. 

From Melbourne she migrated to New Zealand, and going 
to the diggings took up with a digger, but her drunkenness 
soon disgusted even him, and she at length became an out- 
cast on the streets of Dunedin, where she was placed before 
a magistrate on a charge almost weekly preferred against 
her ot being a drunken disorderly vagr.nt. : 

Unhappily the great Australasian towns can produce a ter- 
ridle muster of the better-days class, but the record of a career 
so terrible as this is rare even there. 

——___—____. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


_ The leading thesis of Mr. Disraeli’s Inaugural Address at 
Glasgow, the importance of knowing the spirit of the age, 
has probably received as much attention as it deserves; and 
we need not ask again what light Mr. Disraeli’s speech throws 
upon the problem or upon Mr. Disraeli’s own character. 
The speech, however, included another proposition which 
was less noted, because less original. Indeed Mr. Disraeli 
himself observes that the topic has “for ages furnished 
philosophers with treatises.” Young men, he said, ought to 
know themselves, and he tried to point out how the know- 
ledge is to be obtained. We do not profess to add anything 
material to the long series of philosophers amongst whom 
Mr. Disracli modestly declined to assume a place; but we 
may venture to dwell bricfly upon one or two of the reflec- 
tions suggested by his speech. 

The remark about the importance of self-knowledge is one 
which occurs to everybody with unpleasant force at a cer- 
tain period of life,as though it were a fresh personal dis 
covery. When a man has finally fixed himself in the groove 
along which he is to work for the remainder of bis life, and 
begins to perceive definitely the limits of his possible career, 
the thought occurs to him in various forms. Some few 
happy men may possibly reflect upon the good fortune 
which has provided the appropriate sphere for their talents; 
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others will regret that they are doomed to be always wate 
blocks with razors, or, if they are unusually modest, that 
they are for ever to be burdened with duties too high for 
them. But almost everybody bas a tacit conviction that he | 
would have done much better if he had known his talents at 
twenty years of age as well as he knows themat forty. Few 


the most valuable years of their lives in learning something 
which proves to be utterly useless, and making false starts 
along paths which led to nothing. Waste, it is said, is the 
law of the world; and nothing is more conspicuous than the 
waste of talent. Men who have made a great mark upon 
their contemporaries differ from their neighbors not merely 
in intrinsic power, but in some fortunate coincidence of cir- 
cumstances which has enabled them to concentrate their 
enegies from early life upon some given point. Yet we find 
that many even of the greatest men have, so to speak, been 
fighting with one hand tied; and, owing to a partial mis- 
direction of their talents, have given us but a fragment of 
what might have been extracted from them if they had 
been turned to the best possible account. Newton made 
some valuable discovevies; but how much more might he 
not have done if he had not been distracted from the studies 
in which lay his appropriate scheme of labor? De Foe suec- 
ceeded in writing an excellent novel; but he had first spent 
an ordinary lifetime in producing work which nobody now 
cares to remember. If only we could distribute the proper 
part to each actor in the great drama from the time when 
iis talents are first developed, and make him study it 
with undivided attention, we should effect a saving of genius 
more important than the saving of many mechanical powers. 
We forget what proportion of all the coal raised is said to be 
wasted by our extravagant modes of burning ; but, whatever 
it may be, it cannot approaci to the quantity of good in- 
tellect thrown away upon inappropriate tasks. 

We might attempt to console ourselves by a theory which 
was at onetime in favor. Genius, it was said, was nothing 
but great general power turned in one special direction. The 
same man who under one set of circumstances makes a great 
general, would under another be a first-rate math2matician 
or an accomplished lawyer. If so, one part of the apparent 
waste would be illusory. It would not matter to what work 
aman tarned himself so Jong as he worked at something. 
* * * Nobody could foresee that the scholar who promised 
to be a second Bentley would marry young, have twelve 
children by the time he was five-and-thirty, and to be ferced 
to squeeze a precarious living out of his crudest and hastiest 
v.oughts. Nor could it be known that a promising mathe- 
matician would prefer many briefs to extending the borders 
of science; or that the youthful statesman would choose to 
bury himself in a country living. The judgment can only be 
formed from the talents which display themselves in a nar- 
row sphere, and without reference to the disiurbing in- 
fluences which may exert themselves in later life. It is only 
what we might expect, therefore, when we heat from any- 
body whose memory goes far enough back of men who have 
disappointed early expectations and been outstripped by less 
promising competitors. The judgment may have been a 
sound one, though it could not include all the elements of 
success. Asa general rule, we could guess that the opinion 
of contemporaries is generally the most trustworthy. Though, 
as Mr. Disraeli tells us, youth may be generous and disposed 
to admire qualities not intrinsically valuable, yet it has quick 
perceptions and good materials for judgment. Stupid lads 
inay lavish excessive admiration on mere popular qualities, 
or even on purely physical qualities; but young men of 
promise are excessively alive to intellectual excellence, and 
are often more generous in recognizing it than their elders. 
The hero of the passmen may be the leading athlete of the 
day; but even passmen do not suppose as yet that athleti- 
cism is a qualification for literary or official success. The 
hero of the authorities will be generatly the young man who 
pisses the most brilliant examinations. The criterion may 
be good as far as it goes; but it tends to give an undue ad- 
vantage to docility as compared with originality. Success 
may be obtained in the Schools without that force of char- 
acter which is the most useful quality in after life. The 
hero of the abler youths is generally that one of their own 
companions who distinguishes himself in some extraneous 
department ; whois the best speaker at the _Union, or writes 
verses which he mistakes for poetry. The speeches and the 
pocms may be equally detestable in the eyes of a severe 
critic, but the disposition which they indicate is one of the 
highest value. It may be described as a strong self-confi- 
dence, or as a readiness to make a fool of oneself, or, more 
simply and fairly, as a super-abundance of energy; and 
though, for svflicient reasons, itis not a quality to be en- 
couraged by undue praise, it is generally symptomatic of 
power, and therefore of success. La these matters a school 
or a college is a more or less eflective rehearsal of the scenes 
of later life; and therefore the judgments of a youth’s com- 
panions is often an anticipation of the verdict which will be 
pronounced on a larger stage. It would be easy to confirm 
these opinions by illustrations, if it were not for the fear of 
personality; but the recently published list of distinguished 
men who had been presidents of the Oxford Unicn is some 
proof that young men succeed in recognizing the merits of 
their equals, 

We may perhaps admit that most men of much mark 
have made their powersjfelt by their contemporaries before 
their education is finished. But it must be admitted that the 
judgment thus obtained is too vague to be of much value. 





manship because bis speeches were cheered at the Union, or 
to devote his life to metaphysics because he was regarded 
asa philoscpher by a clique of college friends. Success in 
such directions is obtained with too little knowledge to be 
much of a test. It shows vigor; but it hardly indicates the 
special line along which the vigor will develop itself. And, 
indeed, aman must be very weak who would really permit 
himself to regard the opinion of either friends or superiors as 
more than a useful indication. He will choose for himself, 
unless he is so feeble that it matters litthe what he chooses. 
Moreover a@ youth so unpleasantly pedantic as to determine 
his choice by a deliberate survey of his faculties would be 
not much better than one of the philosophers of the Lapu- 
tan school who would steer his course across the park by 
the help of a sextant and a compass. If he has no very 
strong propensities, the consideration which will outweigh 
all others will be the ease of obtaining his bread and butter. 
It is so much more necessary that an ordinary human being 
should be able to pay his weekly bills than that his tastes 
and talents should”be exactly suited, that we must put up 
with a certain roughness in our adjustments until we have 
arranged the world on a new plan. If, however, we take 
the more exceptional case of a youth with a strong propen- 





We should not recommend any young man to take to states- } 
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that, in spite of all that Mr. Disraeli and we can say, his opin- 
ion of his own faculties will be determined by his likings. 
We at least have never yet known such a monster as a youth 
who combined a strong taste, say, for science, with a recog- 
nition of his incapacity to do good scientific work. Every} 
body naturally takes his taste as a guarantee for his talents. 





and fortunate, indeed, are the men who have not to look| The inference is unluckily net a certain one. ‘There are 
back upon a Jamentable waste of power; who have not spent | people who have gone on painting pictures or writing poe- 


try without possessing even the rudiments of an artistic or 
a poetical taste. ‘To what causes this kind of monomania is 
due is a question which we need not investigate. That it 
sometimes exists is unfortunately a familiar fact of which 
everybody can produce ludicrous or pathetic instances. The 
chief use of self-knowledge, in the sense of an accurate esti- 
j inate of our talents, would be to enable us to discriminate 
| between these cases. It would be very useful to know 
| whether our passion for a particular employment of our 
faculties is, as Mr. Disraeli puts it, “ idiosyneratic,” or * mime- 
tic ;’ whether, that is, we waut to work because we have 
strong muscles, or think that we have strong muscles 
because we want to work. Unfortunately no very consis- 
tent answer can be suggested, except that we should ty 
the experiment as often as we please. We may ultimately 
| work our Way to success, and have the pleasure of turning 
| the tables upon the critics who ridiculed our first eflorts. 
| More frequently, we shall get on breaking our shins in at- 
| tempting impossible feats to the end of the chapter. Io that 
case, Whilst we regret the waste of human energy, we must 
admit that there is some consolation, We cannot precisely 
|approve, but yet we have a sort of sneaking sympathy for 
| the gentleman who goes on writing epic poems in the con- 
viction that a remote posterity will enjoy what his contem- 
poraries reject. The spirit of good, robust, thick-skinned 
self-confidence is so valuable that it meets some sort of ap- 
provable even where itis misplaced. Whilst our power of 
predicting success is so limited, we must be content to trust 
to the struggle for existence ; and the great stimulus to the 
struggle is not reason and self-observation, but blind conti- 
dence in ourselves. If well placed, so much the better ; if 
not, there is something sublime even in thorough stupidity. 


SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL. 


New AGricutturat Macutne —The Haglish Mechanie 
says, Messrs. DeDonne and Leuchan, of Dublin, have invented 
a machine which performs the operations of rolling, sowing, 
and harrowing simultaneously. ‘The roller is of wrought iron, 
riveted on cast-iron wheels, forming a cylinder six feet in 
length by three feet in diameter. Immediately above the 
roller is a sowing apparatus, by which the seed is rapidly 
delivered, a star wheel of four points keeping the conductors 
in constant motion. As the seed is strewn a harrow of four 
rows of oblique teeth set in a central axis turns up the earth 
over the seed. The harrow is kept in motion by an endless 
chain or belt which passes round the extreme end of the large 
cylinder, and fits the groove of a small wheel at the corres- 
ponding end of the harrow. Every time the large roller turns 
over, the circular harrow turns nearly five times, causing the 
teeth to tear up the soil about twenty times at this of the 
revolutions. Meantime the seed-conductor and distributor 
rises and falls twelve times during each of theso revolutions, 
and there is a contrivance by which the quantity required to 
be sown can be regulated. A lever is also connected with the 
supports of the harrow, and rest upon a fulcrum placed at 1 
suitable part of the frame of the machine, By means of this 
lever the barrow portion of the machine can be raised off the 
ground and the roller only used; and the distributor or sower 
may be worked simultaneously by means of the chain-band, 
which can be closed and the flow of seed stopped. ‘The ma- 
chines can be easily made to suit either the purposes of sow- 
ing corn or grass for pas*urage. 


Imrration or Marsire.—Imitations of marble are in great 
demand for ornamentation, and many different compounds are 
used for the purpose. Mr. Pichler, a gilder in Vienna. from 
his own experience, recommends the following composition as 
being simple and satisfactory:—Into one ponnd of best 
jeiners’s glue, boiled rather thick, half a pound of rosin (colu- 
phonium) is to bo slowly stirred. (Instead of the rosiu the 
same quantity of Venetian turpentine may be used.) Into 
this plastic mass is worked a mixture of powdered chalk and 
of any mineral color of the desired shade, and after the 
addition of a little olive oil it is ready for moulding. It is 
sometimes convenient to have the material in the shape of 
thin sheets to be cut as required, and in this case the mass is 
rolled out upon a slightly heated plate. Mr. Pichler asserts 
that this composition hardens rapidly and ean be easily polished. 
When kept for a length of time it should be wrapped in a 
moist sheet, and exposed to gentle heat before using. ‘The 
variegated marble-like veins cau also be produced by kneading 
together differently colored purtions of this mass, 








How Brrps Learn To Stine anp Burip.—What is instinet ? 
It is the *‘ ficulty of performing complex acts absolutely with- 
out struction, or previously acquired knowledge.” Tostinct, 
then, would enable auimals to perform spontaneously act» 
which, in the case of man, pre-suppose ratiocination, a logicnl 
train of thought; but when we test the observed ficts 
which are usually put forward to prove power of instinct, it is 
found that they are seldom conclusive, It was on sneh grounds 
that the song of birds was taken to be innate; albeit a very 
ready experiment would have shown that it comes from the 
education they receive. During the last century, Barrington 
bronght up some linnets, taken from the nest in comp iny with 
larks of sundry varieties, and found that every one of the lin- 
nets adopted completely the song of the master set over them, 
so that now these linnets—larks by naturalisation—form a 
company apart, when placed among birds of their own species. 
Even the nightingale, whose native sound is so sweet, exhibits, 
under domestication, a considerable readiness to imitate other 
singing birds. ‘The song of the bird is, therefore, determined 
by ils education, and the s#me must be true to nest-building, 
A bird bronght up in a cage does not construct the nest peca- 
liar to its species. In vain will you supply ail the necessary 
materials ; the birds will employ them without skill, and will 
oftentimes even renonne» ali purpose of building anything 
like a nest. Does not this well known fact prove that, in- 
stead of being guided by instinct, the bird learns how to con- 
struct his nest, just as a man learns how to build a house ? 


Curar Gas.—It would seem that Russian ingenuity is likeiy 
to solve the problem of economically employing electricity for 
illumination, in place of gas and oils, anewly invented method 
for this jpurpose heving just been satisfactorily tested in St. 
Petersburg. By this method, only one piece of charcoal or 
other bad conductor is required, which, being attached to a 
wire connected with an electro magnetic machine, is placed in 





sity for some special employment, we may be pretty sure 


a glass tube, from which the air is exhausted, and replaced by 
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| 
a gas which will not at a high temperature combine chemically | made acquainted with it; one cannot get a new shawl ora | likely that he will allow the slight obstacle that you can only 
with the charcoal. ‘This tube is then hermetically sealed, and | new dress without the other longing to procure one of a pre-| hear what he says after a great deal of painful effort to induce 
the machine being set in motion by means of a small steam cisely similar pattern. Of secrets they possess a countless| him to pause. It is a matter of n> importance to him that 
engine, the charcoal becomes gradually and equally heated, number, and of each secret they are co-possessors. ‘Traces of | you put your interjections in at the wrong place; when you 
and emits a soft, steady, and continuous light, which, by a | these secrets are ever coming to the surface. You cannot be! say ‘‘no” when a *‘ yes” would be more appropriate, he takes 
most simple contrivance, can be strengthened or weakened at | in the company of the fair damsels for one hour withont beirg | the will for the intention, and passes over your denseness of 
the option of those employing it—its duration being dependent | unploasantly informed that some people do not think so much of | understanding with a condescension which is extremely edify- 
solely on the electric current, which, of course, will last just | you as you are in the habit of thinking of yourself, and that there | ing. He nearly always opens his attack with an original 
as long a time as the machine is kept in motion. are many mysteries in circulation which must be left mysteries | observation on the state of the weather. He will inform the 
Taking into consideration the fact thus alleged, that one |so far as you are concerned. ‘The love the fair creatures bear | occupants of a carriage—accompanying his statement with a 
machine, worked by a small three horse power engine, is capae | towards each other is often bubbling up, and a thousand little | benignant smile—that it is wet, dry, windy, cold, or what not. 
ble of lighting many hundreds of lanterns, the assertion does | endearments and caresses are indulged in which very quickly | Then, having set the ball rolling, he goes at it with a perpetual 


appear unreasonable that a very great advantage and profit | enable people to form an opinion as to the state of the case. | ding-dong. He remembered just such another dey five-and- 
would result from the illumination of streets, private houses, 


A large portion of the “ friends’ ” time is spent in selecting gifts | twenty years ago, when his Royal Highness Prince Tinsel was 
public buildings, and mines with this new electric ligat. For} for each other. The brooches, the charms, the earrings, the| married to her Royal Highness Princess Silver. He is kind 
use in mines it is claimed to be invaluable, as no explosion can | rings, the bracelets they wear are all marks of the intense | enough to describe the events of that auspicious occasion, and 
possibly arise from it ; and these lanterns, it is also said, will | affection in which they are mutually held. They cannot be| the part he played, with a minuteness and a volubility which 
burn equally as well under water as in aroom. A most im-| separated without experiencing the keenest pangs and inflict- | prove one thing, if they prove nothing else, viz., that you are 
portant fact remains to be mentioned, namely, that the calcu- | ing an immense amount of labor upon the post-office officials, | not the first being whom he has gone to so much trouble to 
lations made show that this electric light can be produced ata | for which those functionaries are, no doubt, sufficiently grate-| enlighten. The great marriage reminds him of other impor- 
fifth of the cost of coal gas. ful. All this would be very beautifal were it not for several| tant events, and an extended accoant of which, he seems to 

_ important facts. In a general way the display of affection, in| imagine, should be welcome to every one. ‘The principal 

Urizisinc Perrorevm.—In Canada a burner is in use by | its most exuberant developments, is nothing more nor léess| point of his remarks seems to be that his grandfather, or his 
which residuum of crude petroleum is used instead of wood or | than simple affectation. It isone of the crazes to which | father, or his brother, or his cousin, or his wife's brother's 
coal in brick kilns. By asimple contrivance, says the Oil| young ladies of a sentimental turn of mind seem to be ad-| son, or some other of his many relatives, has been mixed up 
Journal, the nozzle of the burner is made to throw the flame | dicted; and which is invariably generated by the reading of| with all that is important that has happened, and that it is 
directly downward at the first firing, and after burning the | mawkish books or some flaw in the system of education which | entirely owing to an unfortunate combination of circumstan- 
head, as it is termed, this nozzle is replaced by a straight one, | has been pursued in reference to them. Fortunately, it does|ces that he is not found in a more exalted position than the 


the change being effected ina few moments. The flame is | not last long. one he occupies, which, however, he leads you to understand, 
thereby thrown into the arch any required distance, burning 


. is by no means to be despised. He is ready to describe all the 
the whole kiln from one end, and doing it in much less time objects which you pass on your journey, and favor you with 
than by the old method. FASHIONS FOR WINTER. some historical fact—which, by the way, generally turns out 

—_——_————— Le Follet says each season has its own special materials. | ® partake more of the character of fiction—in connection 
THE VAGARIES OF LOVE. 


Woollen makes, cashmere, or fine cloth; velvets, plain or — ~. It is “—en oe he Pan —— 
: : a. aka i i newspaper. e only re our doing so is 
It is pleasant to see “spooning” on the stage. The love- | f#0cy: poplin, striped or plain; sicilienne, a mixture of wool | /eu:t oan oe age seit aie F apesle remy uestions 
, P F F and silk, are all now in favor. Passementerie and fringe ang mF aes Se . q 

sick heroes and heroines of certain comedies when they are | *”' Sani tek ge taedin © Hl h d. Tabli ’| which are agitating the public mind, and forthwith proceeds to 
represented by clever and agreeable actors and actresses, | ™'xed wit Fa poe on, Se a b oe ded ry ap + favor you with his own. Not only this, but he tells you he has 
rarely fail to make people sympathize with them. ‘The a . —— f cong — tg Feta mg a pli heard this, been told that, and before he came round to his 
assumption is that their billings, and cooings, and earessings | ®24 finis h obi rid a oS oe eee cor ton ia ts present state of mind, thought the other. You are informed, 
pleasantly remind those of —- zone . old times and ex- ae + ol wy oe Sigg ey too, what his most aristocratic friends think, and it is ex- 
cite a spirit of emulation, and a desire to become slaves of the : : ined to you with a candor which is little short of delicious 
tender raat in the young. But it is only on the stage that Buttons rd innumerable styles are to be seen, and, we a a. coe is at fault, and where the worthy 
most persons care to contemplate pronounced love-making. mentioned last month, are quite important cious tact to a who is going to such pains to enlighten you is right. The 
'Phis is not surprising, for off the stage it becomes a very differ- | tilet just now. ‘The robes “Princesses,” without tunics or| 1) i: & Travelling Plague is immensely charitable. Have 
ent and, all things considered, a much less agreeable proceed- | "PPeF Skirts, are much worn for dressy occasions. you a cold—he will prescribe a remedy which he has never 
ing—at least so far as spectators are concerned. Perhaps the The breadths of trained shirts are cut in unequal lengths, known to fail; are you in doubt as to something which you 
actors themselves think differently, albeit that their appear- augmenting in length as they approach the back; they are ought to do ot ta tease. widone—ie ‘will suggest so many 
ance and demeanor lead to the conclusion that they are often | te even at the top, the bottom of the skirt being rounded to courses, all of which might be available if it were not for some 
in a state of what may be best described in the contradictory |fr™m the train. ‘The pouffs, though still worn, show a very trifling drawback, that your confusion ends in positive 
term, ‘delightful misery.” As a matter of fact, the love- decided decrease of their former exaggerated size; they are bewilderment. To cap all, he is so rich in protesta- 
making of most ind‘viduals is a very commonplace and stupid aaeee Ba yy bie! a ere by the a tion that he hopes an acquaintance so auspiciously begun 
proceeding, if it is not onan worse, ae men never side. ths being cut longer, and plaited or gathered in at the may be ripened into something like a warm friendship. 
appear to less advantage than when they are in love. Grace-|°C . a: t if ever you are in acertain place—which 
fof postaring and flowing rhetoric do not come naturally to Tanies are very much less worn ; they are, however, still in he anton oor cae ae to to-aslhiiie will gratify 
them at such atime. It is true that the heroes who figure on | “S® made very short in front, rather Jonger behind, either him mnére than for you to call upon him. As he heartily 
the stage, laboring under the wounds inflicted by Cupid’s —— Date 2099 te Sane ows ae oS wrings your hand at parting, you sorrowfully reflect how you 
honey-tipped arrows, are the personifications of easy con- | !osely across under a buekle. Polonaises, if made of cloth, could nave been so stupid as to let such a fellowy bore you, and 
fidence and elegance, but to this they are true to an ideal, not | ™8¥ be very plaiv, mesely leaving & row of large buttons, and think with regret of the nice nap you might have had, instead 
a reality; aud the probability is that when these self-same | * bem with «double stitching all round ; or they may be more of which you have got a most disagreeable “‘crick” in the 
nonchalant customers retire into private life and endeavor to | ®laborately trimmed with p: ie in plaques, tassels, neck, through straining your head across to catch what he } 

~ do a little business of a similar character on their own account, and olives. ‘The pockets which are so much worn, add hente’d said when ae train was in fall motion. His dreary platitudes, 
they do not appear to so much advantage. If an actor were qpeatiy bo the cig) Gay ano made lang, ond ylneet fn front, his egotism, his selfish disregard for your wishes and comtort, 
to venture to represent commonplace love-making exactly as | 0" the hips, or at the back. Sometimes there are five—two in 8 








it is, with its intervals of vacuity and its periods of clumsy front, two behind, and a small breast-pocket. ane San gevtinentiy Ss —s > age mpeg hen ao 
boldness, he would very soon discover that it does not pay to For evening costumes silk is at present the material most | much rs sagt gener yo " Bee olati “ that if woh cp 
be natural, and that if he wishes to succeed he must content | Preterred ; the shades of color that have been fashionable dur- | 88 ate ee ee none 








himself with presenting a fanciful and highly-colored portrait, | pom teat — ~~ Pes 4 f ati a paler ~~ penn — ne ee ee ee 
” C and those especi adapted for gas-lig eing reserved for |} . ’ , aia ‘ 
‘i gp eeregee ate ag yg ae ies oe full dress. For pall aan the bodiceswill be anal low at the| ‘The morose Travelling ae an no-one —— 
them most acceptable. History affords many examples of the back, but higher in proportion to the front. kind, You enter 2 pore - ne Fee 4 you wi aes 
fact that love-making is not an edifying thing to gaze upon. Crepe lisse, or gauze frills, are considered the most becom- ae meme Soe a rrbem if rv wae: arnt * ain 
A very large proportion of our great men, for instance, have |'28-, ‘There is a softness about, the shade and texture which | on your part to theres * gpg 4 ip seman Ege 9 h oe oe 
seriously marred their reputations by the vagaries and acts of | ¥@ders it peculiarly becoming to the complexion. It should | the window or Oe : tt aa i  & ted olit Pe 
idiocy into which they were led whilst suffering from the |%@ made double or quadruple, with a ribbon placed along the | Commences an ii eae te Me me f ve ‘a need hd 
tender passion. Were it not a profitless task, many celebrated | C®2tte hiding the plaits. A similar frill is also worn round the sraenetee. anes — ~ pote nto - “"* 1 we o at ae 
names might be cited to prove the truth of this, cuff and up the opening of the sleeve. ‘The fraise with a plus-|iug which the oe "A ee see oon, ; ar} pared 
All things considered, then, it is evident that actual love-| tt is a very recherche complement to adress, and a few a pene gt ny ay mn "4 ssition th “4 the nem un 
making should Le conducted on the principle of the right models of such, given in detail, my prove usefal to our| venture to put them a ae “te k sed 2 th ve - serene z 
Land not knowing what the left hand doeth. ‘The amorous |"¢@ders. A fraise a plastron of black gros de Suez, piped with | him in the es oe : ° a a . om . “ nA sally 
swain, who is longing to imitate the successful and talented white, and fastened by jet buttons. There are some charming | Peny ® i oe pode! ta om ‘the - ith. if he "—~ 
wooer whom he has seen at the theatre, would do well to make | little gilestes composed of white faille. Black velvet pockets | demonstrating his ay ee sgn te aa ~ ‘i or ; 
the attempt in as unostentatious a manner possible. ‘The | ** Placed on the basques in front, and a small breast pocket talk above a whisper, hi - een os me Laage Ms a ry ‘ mn 
probability is that when he comes to offer his hand and fortune |!8 PUt on crossways. The buttons are of black velvet, and peerage oe say a megane alia “ly aie “ e “ty anner. 
to her for whom his soul is withering, he will succeed in get- cords of jet aud passementerie cross the plastron, iu the style aegn guains pat wee Fs ake for if . rma preset oe 
ting into a quandary and making a sad mess of the whole of the Hussar jacket. , - It is not a — ne te ome a as a) onvehio m9 hot te 
affair; and it is certain that the preliminary “business,” in| . Fer full evening toilet, lace, ribbon and flowers will be em- his face he enc a jo y sew sa pr taste ee a nak ten 
which he will, probably, deem it necessary to indulge hefore ployed as trimmings. The latter, we are told, will be, many be glancing in ~ - —. one : . 2 — rt, hs 
taking the final plunge, will compare most unfavorably with | of them, of a very fanciful description—products of the artist's looks at you on “> a a. “yr thief - ann + 
the preliminary business indulged in by the individual whose imagiuation ; but, although not to be found in Flora’s dic- | conclusion ee a pry gomel “ debtor semaine awa ray 
lot it is to unburden his mind, in a general way, at least once | tionary, they produce, it is said, a very good effect under the SS ss pdr yn oe — 
aday. But many amorous swains have not the good sense to | @slight. ‘ , ws .. : ye ici hte is evidently haunted by the idea 
refrain from obtrading upon public notice. There is a stealthy |__‘There is but little change in the shape of hats and bonnets the keenew . je eae ells =f see eihedl A dustens 
openness about their ogles and murmurings which never fails latterly, but there is a slight difference in the way of putting | that nine ou hi . = aa fi seated by great ave Be tl 
to command attention. ‘Their blushes, their awkwardnesses, |them on. They are no longer placed so far back on the head | "pon am — Hen —— b ney ry be disacrecable 
their occasional leers of triumph when they imagine that they |®% ¥a8 the custom to wear them during the summer. The and pru ooihe 1 Revi as a 7 oe 
have, as the Americans say, ‘* struck ile,” are neither amusing, rage for buckles, arrows, and other orraments of jet and steel conduct.— ra view. 
artistic, nor clever, but they are very apparent. ‘heir in. |CoMtinues. Mother-of-pearl is also beginning to be employed —_>—_—_ 
attention to everything but one special object is too well | im this manner, not only for hats and bonnets, but for looping THE ENGLISH PEERAGE 
known—as is also the mystery in which they try to enshroud | UP tunics, or fastening ends and bows. 2 AGE. 
themselves—to be commented upon. Snuffice it to remark Nothing can seem more Lp paler ay: sg : a 
that they can be seen throngh as easily as can a piece of z t foreigner than the arrangement of the English Peerage. or 
erystal, cal that it is the reverse of diverting to wells their TRAVELLING PLAGUES. cami. most strangers are acquainted with the general prin- 
proceedings, as it is, unhappily, the fate of a few people some | It is related that two men were once travelling together, one | ciple that a peer can only have a seat in the [louse of Lords, 
time during the course of their lives to be compelled to do. | of whom had a wish to be sociable, while the other had not.| and cannot have anything to do with the House of Commons. 
‘There is, however, some excuse for the unpleasant line of | After fruitlessly broaching several topics, the tulkative indi-|So far everything is clear. But the first time a foreigner lis- 
conduct adopted by the class under notice. However dis- | vidual told his companion, with much apparent concern, that | tens to a debate in the House of Commons, he hears perhaps 
a agreeable are the doings, it cannot be forgotten that they are, |the sparks from the pipe which he was smoking were falling| the Marquis of Hartington make a speech. He asks how this 
probably, the result of real feeling, and that they will cease to|on tu his clothes, and would, perhaps, do him injury. This| comes to pass, and he is told that the Marquis of Hartington 
be practised after the lapse of a certain time. statement was invade so many times that the taciturn wayfarer]} is in fact no marquis at all, but merely Mr. Spencer Campton 
‘The case is different, however, with another class who go in | at last became exasperated and testily remarked, ‘‘why the| Cavendish, eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, having, 
very extensively for the mystery of love. It is composed | dence can’t you let a man alone? Your coat-tail has been on| according to English usage, the title ‘by courtesy” of mar- 
almost entirely of young ladies who have not entered upon the | fire for the last ten minutes, but I don’t bother you about it.”| quis, a title without any legal effect, and which will not serve 
real business of life. ‘These young ladies make a point of | ‘This anecdote very aptly illustrates the idiosyncrasies of two! us a description of its possessor in any formal document. If 
contracting with one another what they describe as ‘‘ eternal | of the yarieties of that large class of people who may be! the son of the Duke of Devonshire has to be described for- 
friendships.” As a matter of fact, these ** eternal” affairs last, | placed under the head of Travelling Plagues. The one repre-| mally, he is spoken of as “the Hon. Spencer Campton Caven- 
in a general way, until one of the contracting parties marries | sents the journeyer who never will leave his fellows alone, the| dish, commonly called Marquis of Hartington.” He there- 
their ideal of a man—and no longer. But while they do con-| other represents the traveller whom it is almost impossible to | fore may be elected to sit in the House of Commons, which 
tinue in full bloom they are things not to be spoken lightly of. | approach. ‘The public are unpleasantly familiar with both| house in fact swarms with elder and younger sons of the 
The ‘‘friends” are friends to a positively alarming extent. | members of the tribe. You can scarcely enter a railway| nobility, bearing courtesy titles. This much, too, one 
Many and desperate are their vows and declarations. No man | carriage without encountering either the one or the other. | foreigner easily understands ; but he suddenly remembers that 
sball sever them is the burden of their song. Admitting that | Perhaps the talkative plague is the most productive of discom-| Lord Palmerston was a member of the House of Commons up 
they may be trapped into matrimony, which, by the way, is a| fort, as he waits not to ve «ttacked, and never will give you| to his death at the age of eighty-one, and he asks in conster- 
most remote contingency, their husbands shall only have the | rest, unless you are rade enough to tender him a downright| nation, was his too only a courtesy title, and was Lord 
second place in their affections is their declaration, They | insult. Not even the noise created by the dnward rush of the| Palmerston’s father living at that time? It has to be ex- 
care about no one but each other, and this they render evident | iron horse can silence him. Above the whirr and the grind he| plained to him that Lord Palmerston was a peer with a genu- 
by attercpting to snub or treat with supercilious indifference | makes his voice heard. He has entered the carriage in which| ine title of his own ; but then he was only an Irish peer, not i 
nine out of every ten people with whom they are brought in/you are with the full intention of proving how amiable and\ entitled, unless elected a representative peer, to sit in the ; 
contact, One cannot have a thought without the other being | what an extraordinarily agreeable companion he is, so it is not| House of Lords, and therefore qualified to be chosen as a 
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member of the House of Commons. Then perhaps he is | —Yonkers, where Hendrick Hudson, for whom this river is | for the same period of 1872, and 203,809 oz. for the corres- 


puzzled about Lord Russell, who he knows sat in the House | called, anchered in 1690—Hastings, where Garibaldi passed 
of Commons for a long time and now sits in the House of | most of his leisure time when he kept a soap and candle 
Lords, and who has not succeeded to any peerage in the mean | factory on Staten Island—Dobb’s Ferry, where Arnold met 
time, for the head of the house of Bedford is alive and well, Andre to plot treason, and Tappan a few miles away, where 
and Lord Russell is far out of the way of the succession in| Andre was tried, condemned, and executed, and where the 
any case. But here comes in a new condition of things. jail in which he was incarcerated may still be seen—passing 
The Queen conferred upon Lord John Russell in 1861 a peer- | Irvington, the home of Washington Irving — Haverstraw, 
age of his own, and he sits in the House of Lords as Earl| where Arnold and Andre arranged for the surrender of West 
Russell. In fact we have at least five distinct classes of nobles | Point—Sing Sing, with its State Prison—Stony Point, that 
who possess or are courteously gifted with titles. There are} Wayne stormed in 1779—Peekskill, near which is the farm 
peers of England, peers of Ireland, peers of Scotland, peers) and summer resilence of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher— 
of the United Kingdom (created since the legislative union of | Chappaqua, where the lamented Horace Greeley retired to 
the three countries), and the sons of peers who bear titles of | chop and rest— West Point, the glory and pride of the Gov- 


> 7 3 . | 
courtesy. ‘he peers of Eugland and those of the United) ernment and the country—Newburgh, the old, fashionable, 
Kingdom sit in the House of Lords by mght, and cannot be| hospitable town, settled in 1698, the headquarters of Wash- | 


elected to the House of Commons. 





peers sit in the House of Lords only when they are elected as 
representatives of their order there, and when not so elected 
they may be chosen to sit in the House of Commons if they 
can render themselves acceptable to a constituency. ‘The 
bearers of courtesy titles may sit in the House of Commons, 
but not in the House of Lords.—The Duke of Argyll, by 
Justin McCarthy. Galaxy for January. 
—— 


SHERRY POISON. 


Old-fashioned people in the country sometimes talk of 
sherry wine as if there was another kind of sherry which was 
not wine; and, though they are perhaps not aware of it, they 
are undoubtedly right in suggesting this distinction. ‘There 
is a sherry—and it is the sherry which is usually sold and 
drunk in this country—which is not wine at all, but simply 
alcoholic poison. The true character of “ curious old port’? is 
pow beginning to be pretty well understood, and the con- 
sumption of this remarkable liquor is rapidly declining ; but 
the virtues.of sherry are still a popular superstition. Many 
people who would be shocked at the idea of drinking spirits, 
and especially raw spirits, think nothing of a glass of sherry ; 
yet, in tbe majority of cases, the sherry is only cheap bad 
brandy disguised as wine. At Blackvurn, the other day, a 
man drank four gills of sherry, and died from the eflects of 
the dose. This event has given rise to an interesting cor- 
respondence in the Times as to the adulteration of sherry, 
and also as to whether there is really such a thing as pure 
natural sherry in existence as an article of commerce. One 
writer, with the benevolent intention of making “ the ques- 
tion clearer to that large portion of the public who enjoy a 
glass of sherry,” and allaying “ the nervous fears of moderate 
wine-drinkers,” stated, as the result of many hundred tests 
which he had performed on the mosto, or young wine, In 
Spain, that 26 per cent. of proof-spirit is the average strength 
naturally generated in sherry. Upon this Mr. D&nman, the 
wine-merchant, at once pointed out that the average strength 
of Spanish wines as first manufactured is only about 22 per 
cent.; but that the sheiry of commerce ‘s rarely, if ever, im- 
ported containing less than 38 to 40 per cent. of proaf-spirit, 
and that, by the rule for fortifying wines, wine containing 22 
per cent. requires 80 gallons per cent. of proof-spirit, and at 
26 per cent. 23 gallons, to bring it up to 40 percent. This 
was confirmed by Mr. W. Burton, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Custom House, and who stated, as the result 
of many thousaud tests made in the London Custom House, 
that the average strength of sherry as it is imported to this 
country and passed into consumption, is not less than 37 per 
cent. of proof-spirit, and some parcels Contain as much as 46 
and even 50 per cent. Therefore, taking the strength of 
sherry 1n its first stage at 26 degrees of proof-spirit, more than 
18 percent. of proof-spirit must have been added to bring 
the strength up to the lowest average of the imported wine. 
It can hardly be wondered at that, after such disclosures as 
these, the large portion of the public who enjoy a glass of 
sherry should become rather nervous; and indeed it is very 
desirable that they should become nervous, and should take 
fright in gocd time. A wine-merchant appears to think that 
he has settled the question by saying that we must distinguish 
between pure sherry as known in England and pure sherry 
as known in Spain, and that the latter would be unsuleable 
in England. Wine-merchants are certainly not bound to 
keep on sale what is unsaleable ; but it does not follow that 
they are entitled to sell any sort of noxious drug which peo- 
ple are foolish enough to buy.—Sat. Review. 


—_— 2. 


Scotcn REVENGE AGarnst Wit.—The Inverness Courier 

informs us that two young Scotechmen recently perpetrated a 
joke of the most telling kind. There was a tair at Fordyce, 
in Banflshire. After dark the gay young wits fastened a 
wire across a road, 
“sg as to entirely obstruct the traffic. Soon after, a 
dog-cart, containing three men, came along the road, and the 
horse, coming against the wire, tripped and fell, upsetting 
the machine, and dashing its occupants to the ground. The 
men were all more or less injured, the dog cart was broken 
and damaged, and the horse cut and bruised.” 

We have not cften laughed so much as at this outbreak of 
true humor. We regret to add that wits, like prophets, have 
no honor in their own country. The light-hearted fellows 
were laid hold of by the cold, stern hand uf Law, and Sherift 





The Irish and Seotch| ington during the Revolution, and where the last surviving | 


member of the Life Guard died in 1856,—passing hastily all 
these points of national and historic interest, we land at 
Poughkeepsie, “ the Central Park of the Hudson.” 


A Disease-DestRoYinG TREE.—The following paragraph 
appeared lately in the Medical Times and Gazette, an has 
been copied into some of the newspapers : “ M. Gimbert, who 
has been long engaged in collecting evidence concerning the 
Australian tree, Huculyptus globulus, the growth of which is 
surprisinely rapid, attaining, besides, gigantic dimensions, 


of Sciences. This plant, it now appears, possesses an ex: 
traordivary power of destroying miasmatic influence in fever- 
stricken districts. Lt has the singular property of absorbing 
ten times its weight of water from the soil,,and of en.itting 
antiseptic camphorous effluvia. When sown in marshy 
ground, it will dry it up in a very short time, The Eaglish 
were the first to try it at the Cape, and within two or three 
years they completely changed the climatic condition of the 
ubhealthy parts of the colony. A few years later, its plan- 
tation was undertaken ona large scale in various parts o 
Algeria. At Pardock, twenty miles from Algiers, a farm 
situated on the banks of the Hamyze, was noted for its ex- 

tremely pestilential air. In the spring of 1867, about 13,000 
of the eucalyptus were planted there. In July of the same 
year—the time when the fever-season used to set in—not a 
single case occurred; yet the trees were not more than nine 
feet higk. Since then, complete immunity from fever has 
been maintained. In the neighborhood of Constantine, the 
farm of Ben Machydlin was equally in bad repute. It was 
covered with marshes both in winter and summer. In five 
years, the whole ground was dried up by 14,000 of these trees, 
and farmers and children enjoy excellent health. At the 
factory of the Gue de Constantine, in three years a planta- 
tion of eucalyptus has transformed twelve acres of marshy 
soil into a magnificant park, whence fever has completely 
disappeared, In the island of Cuba, this and all other pal- 
udal diseases are fast disappearing from all the unhealthy 
districts where this tree has been introduced. A station- 
house at one of the ends of a railway viaduct in the depart- 
ment of the Var was so pestilential that the officials could 
not be kept there longer than a year. Forty of these trees 
were planted, and it is now as healthy as any other place on 
the line. We have nojinformation as to whether this benefi- 
cent tree will grow in other than hot climates. We hope 
that experiments will be made to determine this point. It 
would be a good thing to introduce it on the west coast of 
Africa.” 

Tne Kaepive.—Numberless and varied are the ways in 
which the Khedive establishes his claims to a progressiveness 
equal to that of any of the European monarchs. He builds 
railroads, equips armies, imports officers from distant lands, 
beautities his cities, patronizes art and {grand opera, and, not 
content with all this, row fits out an expedition to the fertile 
oases of that terra incognita, the Lityan Desert, only pene- 
trated hitherto by two European travellers. Gerhard Rolphs, 
the distinguished African traveller, will concuct it, starting 
about the first of next month, and expecting to regurn early 
in the spring. 





NaminG A Cnitp.—One evening, at the house of Dr. 
Arnott (1853), Mr. Rowland Hill gave some curious traits of 
the wretched ignorance of a population of nailers in some 
central district of Engiand with which he was acquainted. 
A clergyman exerted himself to affect an improvement, 
took particular care to get their childre: baptised. One day, 
having come to baptise a newly born infant, whom he under- 
stood to be a boy, he asked what name he should give the 
child. The father was quite at a loss, had no predilections 
on the subject. “Shall it be a Scripture name?” Assent. 
“Well, what Scripture name?’ The man agreed at the 
minister’s suggestion, that Benjamin would do. As he was 
retiring afterwards, he heard a great shouting, and turning 
back, met the father, who exclaimed : “ Sir, it wunna do—it 
maun be done again—the dairn’s a wench ! 


Tue EMPEROR oF Russta.—United States Minister Jewell 
thinks the Emperor of Russia “a man of brains, foree, and 





Gordon (whose name should go down to posterity in com | 
pany with that of sir Thomas Lucy) sentenced them to | 
thirty Gays’ imprisonment, without the option of a fine. Wit 
is a fatal gift ina prosaic land. In England, now, where 
there is much more real appreciation of mirth, we allow 
farmers and other landowners to do about the same thing 
without any hindrance or punishmeat. We let them conceal 
wires in their hedges, and break the necks of man, woman, 
and child unsuspectingly engaged in the pursuit of barmless 


progress,” and that “he has areal love for his people.” He 
adds: “ They certainly appear very fond of him, all classes. 
Ile appoints the council, senate, and courts, and these make 
and execute the laws. Tis displeasure is not a pleasant 
thing to incur. The people may be no move honest than 
ours, but exposure is too risky. So theshelis are never filled 
with sand nor do the troops run. The most powerful man 
in Russia after the Emperor is ‘ Tripofl,’ Chief of Policee—a 
man of wonderful executive ability—always at a fire, a row, 
or a parade. He is always just behind the Emperor when 














and healthy sport. 
Dearly as he loves pleasantries, however, Punch wishes 
there were Sheriff Gorljons in every huating county in| 


England. | 


Hvupson River Scenery.—The Hudson River, throngh- 
out its whole course of 250 miles, says a magazine writer, 


out, and says who may come and who may go, and who shall 
he tried, too, I think, and perhaps who may be convicted. 
He just runs St. Petersbarg, and dees it to perfection. He is 
accountable to nobody but the Emperor. I send to him to 
get Americans out of scrapes, or out of the country, or to do 
anything else. All I know is that it isdone. His despatch 
to the frontier lets any body in or out, or stops them for ex- 





passes through scenery unvivalled for picturesqueness end 
beaity. Leaving New York, the metropolis of America, | 
with its sister citieston the Jersey side, we pass Weehawken, | 
where so many fatal duels have been fought—where the! 
lamented Hamilton fell by the bloody hand of Burr—glid-! 
ing by the celebrated “ Palisades,” a solid wall of rock, 
rising perpendicular from the water’s edge to the height of | 
from two hundred to six hundred feet, and running up the 
river for twenty miles—passing Carmansville, for many years 
the home of Audubon, the distinguished American ornitb- | 
ciogist—Washington Heights, the home of James Gordon | 
Bennett, the founder and proprietor of the New York Herald \ 





| preceding quarters, 


amination. He is said to be a very just man, as he certainly 
is a very active one. 





Tue Austratian Gotp Yretp.—The Bu/lionist, in allud- 
ing to the above subject says: ‘*'The Sydney Mint returns 
for the month ending 30th September show that during that. 
period the gold receipts from the various gold-fields amounted 
to 24.990 oz., u decrease of 208 oz. on the previous month, 
and 12,792 oz. less than the receipts during September, 1872. 
The retuins for the past quarter are less than those of the two 
The first quarter aggregated 86,517 oz., 
the second 77,617 oz., and the third 73,616 oz*, making a total 
of 237,750 oz. for the past nine months, against 267,670 oz. 


has addressed an interesting communication to the Academy | 


|ponding period of 1871. ‘The Government had introduced 
their bill to regulate mining in the colony, and the measure, 
| as since submitted, provides for mining of every description, 
even to the extent of allowing regulations for the exemption, 
ete, of coal-mines. Some of the owners of claims on Hill 
End had again fallen upon gold, and good accounts had been 
, received of several satisfactory crushings that had taken place 
during the mouth. At Geelong the new discoveries had been 
of littie importance, but gold in sufficient quantity to indace 
perseverance in search has been fonnd in two local ties, each 
at a considerable distance from declared leads. The accounts 
from the various copper mines were satisfactory, and the 
reports in reference to the yield of coal were encouraging, 
whilst new mines were about to be opened out.” e 





a 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


A young lady says that a gentleman ought never to feel 
| discouraged when the “ momertous question” is negatived 
| by the object of his choice, “ for in life, as in grammar, we 

always decline before we conjugate.” . ; 


An old seaman, at a religious meeting recently held in 


New York, in relating his experience, stated that wnen at 
; ser in storms and tempests, he had often derived great eon- 
j solution from that beautiful passage of Scripture, “ Faint 
heart never won fair lady.” 

When Mr. Wilberforce, the great anti-slavery advocate 
was once a candidate for Parliamentary honors, his sister an 
jamiable and witty young lady, offered the compliment of a 
new gown to each of the wives of those freemen who voted 
| for her brother, on which she was saluted with the ery of 
\** Miss Wilberforce forever!” wien she pleasantly observed 

“1 thank you, gentlemen, but I cannot agree with you, for I 
really do not wish to be * Miss Wilberforce’ forever.” ” 

A bad habit to get into—a coat that is not paid for—Fun. 

A Pennsylvania preacher while holding services, recently 
gave thanks in a fervent prayer, for the prosperous condition 
of their crops—* excepting, O Lord, the corn which is back- 
ward, and the oats, which are mighty thin in spots.” 

A wife of nearly ten years, giving her servant a holiday, 
was attending to culinary matters herself, and, hearing, her 
husband coming into the kitchen, thought sbe would sur- 
prise him, as soon as he opened the door, by throwing her 
hands over his eyes and imprinting a kiss on his brow, as in 
| the honeymoon, The husband returned the salute wit! in- 
terest. “ Mary, darling, where is your mistress?’ The wife 
discharged “ Mary, darling,” the next day, and has adomted 
\* new plan of “surprising her husband.” ‘ 








A Hartford man thinks, if it wasn't for newspspers, a man 
jmight get along in this world. A letter advertised for him 
| Was taken out by his wife, who happened to read the ad- 
vertisement first, and as it was a communication to him from 
& young woman living in Springfield,and gave him a blow- 
ing up for not meeting her on the train at Worcester, last 
week, a little family difficulty has arisen. But for the med- 
dling newspaper the situation would have been diflerent. 

A genius wus explaining the utility of an India rubber 
ship which he was inventing, when an old salt exclaimed: 
“No, no; it will never do. An India rubber ship would 
rub out all the lines of latitude and longitude, to say nothing 
of the equator !” 

Faith in our own ability is half of every battle. 

The worst men often give the best advice.— Bailey. 

The contented man is never poor, the discontented never 
rich. 

_ Friendship is the wine of existence; love, the dram drink- 
ing.— Dickens. 

Moments of triumph are not always m 
—Mrs. Ellis. 


There is something very sublime, though very fancitul, in 
Plato’s description of the Supreme Being, that “ truth is his 
body, and light his shadow.— Addison. 


EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION FOR THE JUVENILES—TO 
BE REPEATED RapipLy.—The following examples in arti- 
culation we clip from an exchange. Many of them are old, 
but still not altogether worn out. Some of our younger 
readers may play “ twist-the tongue” with them for a little 
while during the holidays : 

Of all the saws I ever saw saw, I never saw a saw saw as 
this saw saws. 


Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs! 
A crate of crickled crabs Crazy Craycroft caught; 
If Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs, 
here’s the crate of crickled crabs Crazy Craycroft 
caught ? 


oments of happiness. 


Thou wreath’d and muzzl'd’st the far-fetch’d ox, and im- 
prison’dst him in the volcanic Mexican mountain of Pop-o- 
cat-a-pet-], in Co-to-pax-i. 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers ; 
pickled peppers Peter Piper picked. If Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled peppers, where’s the peck of pickled 
peppers Peter Piper picked ? 


a peck of 


When a twister twisting, would twist him a twist, 
For twisting a twist three times he will twist; 
But if one of the twists untwist from the twist, 
The twist untwisting, untwists the twist. 


Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round; a round roll 
Robert Rowley rolled round. Where rolled the round roll 
Robert Rowley rolled round ? 

Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, in sifting 
a sieve full of thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb. 


Amid the moist and coldest frosts, 

With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the post, 

And still insists he sees the ghosts. 


Peter Prangler, the prickly pear picker, picked three pecks 
of prickly, prangley pears from the prangley pear trees on 
the pleasant prairies. 

Villey Vite and Vife vent on a voyage tojVest Vinson and 
Vest Vindham von Vitson Vednesday. 

I saw Esau kissing Kate ; 

The fact is, we all three saw ; 

Isaw Esau, he saw me, 











And she saw I saw Esau, 
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An exchange says :---The most appalling case of deafness 
that we ever came across, outside an asylum, was that of 
an old Indy who lives just across the street from the navy 
yard. The other day they fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns. The old lady was observed to start and listen as 
the last gun was fired, and then she exclaimed, “ Come in !” 
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of the European troops was 56,806; the admissions into hos- 
pital, 82,345; the deaths from ordinary causes, 933; the 
deaths by cholera, 62; and the invalided, 2,381. In the same 
year the average streng!h of the native troops was 87,707; the 
admissions into hospital, 98,392; the deaths from ordinary 
canses, 1,058; the deaths by cholera, 47; and the invalided, 


“Pray, Miss C——,” said a 

“why are ladies so fond of officers?” 
replied Miss C—— ; 
lady should like a good offer, sir?’ 


“How stupid! 


’ 


Loveliness is the base of every virtue; and he who goe 
the lowest builds the safest. My God keeps all his pity fo 
the prond.—Festizs, 


It is written on the sky, on the pages of the air, says the 
Orientals, that good deeds shall be done to him who does 


good deeds to others, 


The feeling soul soon discovers that the seasons of great 


est gladness are those of greatest growth, and that all lull is 


loss of joy. —Summer Ellis. 


There are none but men of strong passions capable of 
going to greatness; none but such capable of meriting the 


public gratitude.— Mirabeau, 


Passion makes the best observations and the most wretched 
It is a telescope whose field is so much the 


conclusions, 
brighter as it is narrower.—Richler. 


They who are most weary of life, and yet are most unwill- 


ing to die, are such who have lived to no purpose,—who 
have rather breathed to no purpose.—-Clurendon. 

Nothing is rarer then a solitary lie ; for lies breed like 
Surinam toads; you cannot tell one but out it comes with a 
hundred young ones on ‘ts back.— Washington Allison. 


——__ e —____ 


Scnootnoy’s Retations.—A schoolboy's table of relation- | 
A father is worth so | 


ship is graduated by a pecuniary scale, 


gentleman, one evening, 


“is it not natural and proper that a 


2,572. 





Insurance Gossir.—The Hartford correspondence of the 
Tisurance Spectitor contains the following items among 
others :— 

A somewhat novel subject for insurance appears in a recent 
risk sent one of our companies by its Rochester agent, for 
Mrs. ——-, covering ‘* $150 on her artificial leg.” This ought 
to be a good risk, with not much moral hazard. Being so 
removes the difficulty encountered by another customer who 
put in a claim for ‘* one set artificial teeth,” under the head of 
“ wearing apparel.” 

The system of daily reports now used by all of our com- 
panies, except the Autna and Hartford, whose large business 
renders it somewhat impracticable, often brings out many 
amusing answers to the various questions propounded in the 
same, .\ Lawrence agent in submitting a report of a Baptist 
church in which ke was a shining light, makes the following 
replies :-——‘‘How long have you known tke applicant ?” 
‘Twenty-one years.” ‘*Have you examined the risk inter- 
nally and externally ?” “ Yes, and do so three times a week 
regularly.” ‘* Flow often is account of stock taken?” ‘* Once 
a month,” ‘*Does the assured keep bocks of accounts ?” 
“Yes.” ‘*Is he doing a prosperous business?” ‘* Perhaps 
not quite so prosperous as at some date in the past, but a fair 
|state of prosperity exists.” An Ogdensburg agent in his 
| report of a risk on St. John’s church, varies the above ques- 
tions in an interesting manner. To the question ‘‘Is he 
| dei aie OP ; “ : 

doing a prosperous business?” he replies, ‘* Pretty fair, 
sixty-five added at last bishop's visit,” and in answer to, ‘*‘ How 
often is account of stock taken?” says, ‘* When the bishop 
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much perannum, A grandmother, or grandfather, so much 
apiece ; or the pair together a lump sum down, and have done 
with them, Bachelor uncles and spinster aunts are *‘safe 
tips ;” while married ones are not to be relied upon for a six 
pence. Every relation can have his sovereign’s worth, or 
half-sovereign'’s worth, of a schoolboy’s affection, just as a 
schoolboy can go and have his fourpenn’orth or twopenn’orth 
of luxury at the ‘‘sock” shop. "Lis a mean spirited world at 
best;aud money is the power afterall. You can buy guests, 
as yon ean buy dolls; you can buy opinions, you can buy 
friendship; in short, what is there that you canuot buy, from 
a penn'crth of nuts to an act of parliament, if you have 
sufficient money ?”—Maemillan’s Magazine. 


* 





“Mr. Anca aAnp Mr. Grapstone.—On the 4th inst. Mr. Arch 
had a private audience with Mr. Gladstone in London respect- 
ing the proposed wholesale exodus of farm laborers, about 
which the latter had expressed some uneasiness. Speaking of 
this interview at a large meeting held in his honor in his na- 
tive village of Barford, near Warwick, Mr. Arch said he should 
impress on Mr, Gladstone the necessity of Government inter- 
ference to secure the proper cultivation of the land, in order 
that it might no longer produce but half of its capabilities. 
He should inform Mr, Gladstone that if landlords would pro- 
perly honse laborers and let them have three or four acres of 
land ou the same terms as farmers had land there would be no 
wholesale exodus of laborers. He also meant to enforce the 
vitul importance of enfranchising agricultural laborers, as that 
question was at the top of the forthcoming programme, and 
would be early introduced into the House of Commons, where 
its opponents must be careful, or they would find Joseph Arch, 
at the head of 600,000 farm laborers, marching into Palace- 
yard and laying hold of the doors of St. Stephens. A few 
hundreds of the funds of the ynion might be well employed in 
conveying the sons oi the soil to the seat of the Legislature to 
claim that political freedom they were determined to possess, 
He disclaimed being a communist or republicen, but said he 
would enter the House of Commons if the laborers could not 
otherwise obtain their rights. 








Tue Pope's Very Latest.—An Encyclical Letter of the 
Pope, dated November 21, appears in the latest foreign papers. 
In it Pius IX., as usual, deplores the melancholy dition of 
the Church, discusses church affairs in Switzerland and Ger- 
many; calls Bishop Reinkens ‘a pseudo-bishop, a certain 
notorious apostate from the Catholic faith,” aud excommuni- 
cates him and all who took part ‘‘in his election and sacri- 
legious consecration.” The Pope adds: 

** From the facts, to which we have referred in brief rather 
than at large, you are well assured, venerable brethren, how 
grave and full of danger is the condition of Catholics in those 
countries of Europe which we have mentioned. Neither are 
matters more favorable or the times more peaceful in A nerica, 
where some countries are so hostile to Catholics that their 
governments seem rather to deny in deeds than to profess the 
Catholic faith, Some of you may perhaps be surprised, | 
venerable brethren, that the war which is carried on at this | 
time against the Catholic Church extends so far and wide. 
But whoever is acquainted with the character, tho aims and 
puvposes of the sects—be they Freemasons or by whatever 
name they are known—and compares them with the character 
and extent of the strife, which throughout nearly the whole 
world is waged against the church, cannot hesitate to assign 
the canse of our present calamities to the craft and con- 
spiracy of the same sects, From them is made up the Syna- 
gogue of Satan, which is marshalling its forces and preparing 
to engage hand to hand against the Church of Christ.” 











ENGLANb’s Inp1an Emptre.—Some interesting odds and ends 
of information may be obtained by occasional glances at the 
statistical abstract relating to British Ludia from 1863 to 1872, 
compiled from official records and papers presented to Parlia- 
ment, lately printed. It seems that the total number of | 
letters, newspapers, and parcels received for delivery through | 
the Post-office in that country—which in the year ended 
April 30, 1863, amounted to 49,360,950—~—n the year ended 
March 31, 1872, amounted to 88,152,356. Of this number, 
80,636,648 were letters, 6,840,120 newspapers, and’2675,588 
parcels. Books and patterns are not included in these figures, 
‘The gross revenue of the Post-office in 1863 was £771,629, and 


visits us.” 


Sothers, Bussey, Reynolds, 
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Pros_LeM No. 1160 
By Mr. Roserr Bravune. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM 1159. 
White. Black. 
1 QtoQ Kt | 1 Any move. 


2 Mates acco! 
CHESS NEWS. 


Ciry or Lonpon Cuess Cuivus.—In the handicap tourna- 
ment of the above club the following players have won their 


1 
rdingly. 


first matches, viz. :—Messrs.jDe Vere, Potter, Wisker, Down, 


Eschwege, Leigh, Cox, Coburn, Pizzi, Woodard, Cohen, 
Lovelock, Zappert, Morris, 
Stevens, Maniland, Lord, and Osborne. The matches still 
undecided in the first round are:—Zukertort v. Vyse, one 
game each and a draw; Chappell v. Lowson, one game each 


and a draw; and Lambert v. Beveridge, one game each. 





CHESS IN BROOKLYN. 
Played between Dr. Barnett and Mr. Dill in 
of the Brooklyn Chess Club. 

(Scorcn Gampit.) 


the Tournament 





White. Blaek. White. Black. 
Dr. B. Mr. D. Dr. B. Mr. D. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 | 16 BtksP Btks B 
2Ktiok B3 Kt to Q B3 17 Rtks B QtoK3 
;PtoQa Ptkst [8 QRtoKB RtoQ?z 
4 Kt tks P Q to K 2 (a) 9 Kt toK4 PtoQ Kt3 
5 KttoQgBs ProKR3 [3 PiwQ@R3 tog 
§BtoQb4 KttoK B3 2 KttoK B6 Kt tks Kt 
7 Kttks Ktw) QPtks Kt 22 KR tks Kt QtoK 2 
8 Castles BtoK Kt5 F; RtksQBP KRteQ4a 
9 Q to Q 3 Rtog UPwQkra Kiks K P 
WQtoKKt3 BtoQ Be) Do Btoh Ba PtoK B3 
1 Pto KS KttoK R2 }26 Rtks KBP Rtok Kt4 
2 BtoKk3 Btok3 |27 Btks R Ptks B 
13 BtoQ3 PtoQkR3 BQtoQ3, ch KwQs 
4 Ptok Ba PtoK Kt3 WQtoh B5,ch Ktoht2 
15 PtoK BS Ptks BP 30 R tks B, and wins. 
NOTES, 


(a) A bizarre defence, which in itself is sufficient to cause 





the gross expenditure £490,703; andin 1872 the gross revenue 
was £103,758, and the gross expenditure £716,225. In the 
year ended December 31, 1863, the ‘ 


admissions into hospital, 105,139; the deaths fiom ordinary 
causes, 1,085; the deaths by cholera, 231; avd the invalided, 
2567. Inthe same year the average strength of the native 
troops was 97,612; the admissions into hospital, 106,323; the 
deaths from ordinary causes, 1,085; the deaths by cholera, 
isl; and the inyalided, 2,548, In 1871 the average strength 





or. 





‘average strength” of the | 


the loss of the game. 


()) This relieves Black to a certain extent, from the re- 
European troops employed in British India was 64,902; the | straint under which he is laboring; castling at once we think 


| would be stronger play. 
| (ce) Lost time; see move 12. 


(/) Mr, Dill’s play in this game is characterised by a degree | 


| of timidity quite foreign to his usual style. 
(e) If to Q 4 then follows P to K 6 with crushing effect. 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


One of ten simultaneous blindfold games played recently a 
the Nottingham Chess Club by Mr. Blackburne. 
The notes are by the Chess editor of the London Field. 


(Evans Gamsit.) 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Marriott. Mr. Blackburne. Mr. Marriott. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 20 P tks P Q tks P 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3s 21 RtoQ@ Kteq QtoQ5,ch 
3 BiuQBa4 KBtoQB4 22 QtoK3 Q tks Q 
tProQKt4 BtksKtP 23 B tks Q PtoQs 
5PtoQB3 BtoR4 MBtoQB4Ach KtoR-q 
6 PtoQ4 P tks P 2 PtokKB6(s) Rtks P 
7 Castles P tks P (a) 2 RtksR "~ PtksR 
8 Q toKt3 Q to B38 27 Bto Q 4 (iq) Bto K 3 (/) 
9PtoK5 QtoKt3 28 Btks P, ch K to Kt sy 
iw KttksP tks Kt (4) 2 QO Btks Kt(i) Btks B 
11 Qtks B K Kt to K2 30 BtksP BtksP 
12 Kt to Kt5() Q Kt toQ sq 31 Rtks P PtoQ4 
13 PtoB4a PtoKR3 2 BtoKk5 PtoQR4 
14 KttoB3 Castles 33 Rto Kt 7 ch KtoBsq 
15 Kt toQ4 KttoKk B4 3 RtoK RF RtoR3 
16 Kttks Kt(d) Q tks Kt 35 PtoK Kt4 PtwoQRS5S 
17 BtoO3 Q to K3 36 RtoR&, ch K toB2 
ISPtoKBS5@) QtwQB3 BT RtoRTch KtoBsq 
19 Q to K sq PtoKB3 rawn. 





(a) This variation of the Evans gambit, called the “‘ com- 
promised defence,” had been for a long time considered 
untenable, and had become almost obsolete amongst fine 
players, until it was revived some years ago in a series of games 
played by Anderssen with Neumann and Zukertort. We are 
inclined to believe that, although full of danger in practical 
play over the board, it ought to bear the test of analysis, espe- 
cially in a game by correspondence. 

(0) Not so good as K Kt to K 2, followed by P to Q Kt 4, 
with a strong counter attack if White replies with Kt to K 2. 
(c) QB to Kt 2, followed by Q R to Q sq, and afterwards K 
R to K sq, seems to us a more forcible way of continuing the 
atlack. 

(d) The blindfold player, although conducting ten games 
simultaneously, did not fall into the ingenious trap which his 
opponent had laid for him. Had he pinned the Kt at this 
point by playing B to Q 3, Black would have simply taken off 
the Kt, and either recovered the Q with a piece ahead by Kt 
to K 7 (ch), or exchanged queens by Q to Q Kt 3. 

(e) Mr. Blackburne probably underrated his opponent’s 
strength when he tried to force his attack in this way. We 
should have preferred Q takes Q B P, isolating and weakening 
Black's Q P at the same time, and threatening the formidable 
move B toQ R53. 

(f) All this is played in the finest style. Perceiving that 
his opponent has defended his game remarkably well, and 
managed to come out with two pawns ahead, the blindfold 
player opens, by this ingenious move, a powerful attack on 
the hostile king, which quite compensates him for the loss of 
his pawns, 

(yg) A masterly move, and much stronger than B takes R P. 
(h) The best move apparently. K to Kt 2 would have been 
of no avai!, as White would have replied with R to K B sq. 

(¢) Very well played again ; White wins a clear pawn by this 
move, and remains with bishops of opposite colors, which 

















Tue Curn.—Fortune-tellers are generally skilful physiox- 
nomists, and all the features of the human face do their 
share in enlightening the understanding of the seers. The 
chin at the present day is rather difficult to read on account 
of the increasing custom of wearing a beard. A good chin 
should neither project nor retreat much. A very retreating 
chin denotes weakness, and a very projecting one harsh 
strength, united with firmness amounting to obstinacy. A 
pointed chin generally denotes acuteness. A soft, fat, double 
chin generally denotes a love of good living, and an angular 
chin judgment and firmness. Flatness of chin implies cold- 
ness; a round, dimpled chin, goodness; a small chin, fear ; 
sharp indentings in the middle of the chin point to a cool 
understanding. The color and texture of the skin and of the 
hair and beard have also direct harmony with the features. 
These should be studied more than they have been. A 
facility in drawing faces is of great use to the student of phy- 
siognomy, as it enables him to note peculiarities of feature 
which no written description would be capable of preserving. 
—Exchange. 





PLants IN StEEPING-Rooms.—The question whether or not 
plants are unwholesome in a sleeping-room has called forth a 
curious diversity of opinion. It is agreed that by day they 
emit oxygen, and are therefore eminently healthful; but it is 
generally believed that by night they give out carbonic acid , 
and are consequently prejudicial to animal life. Recent ex- 
periments by Professor Kedzie, of Michigan Agiicultural 
College, may perhaps be regarded as conclusive on the sub- 
ject. ‘The professor analyzed volumes of air taken about noon 
from different parts of the college greenhouse, containing 
6,000 plants, after it had been closed for twelve hours, and 
found that the carbonic acid amounted on the average to 1:39 
in 10,000 parts. He then did the same just before sunrise, 
and found the average to be 3°04, thus, he thiuks, clearly 
demonstrating that the accumulation of noxious gas was 
greater in darkness than in daylight. At the same time, how- 
ever, out dvor air contains four parts of carbonic acid in 10,- 
000. At the worst, therefore, the air in the greenhouse was 
actually better than ‘* pure country air,” and the emission of 
carbonic acid gas was barely sufficient to counterbalance the 
production of oxygen during daylight. Professor Kedzie 
concludes that, these being the facts of the case where 6,000 
plants are collected, a dozen or two in a bedroonPeannot 
possibly be injurious, 

















Emicration From IneLranv.—The Irish Registrar-General 
| has published his return of the number of emigrants—natives 
of Ireland—who left Irish ports during the first ten months of 
the years 1872 aad 1875. The Joumber of emigiants in 1872 
| was 42,054 males and 29,556 females—in all, 71,610; the num- 
| ber in 1873 was 48,798 males and 36,489 females—in all, 85,- 

587. The total emigration from Ireland since the 1st of May, 
1851—the date at which the collection of these returns at the 
several Irish ports commenced—to the Jist of October, 1873, 
was 2,247,883 persons, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Street, Frinay P, M., Dee. 26, 1873. 

Wall Street ma‘ters are almost languid, as 
we write, while in London it is a close holi- 
day. In fact, it is not likely that muck busi- 
ness will be done in securitics until after the 
holidays, and this little will be in the way of 
preparing for January interest and dividends, 
and the collection of the same. We notice 
that Messrs. Fisk and Hatch, who suspended 
soon after Jay Cook and Ce. stopped, have 
resumed business, and they will, as usual, pay 
the January interest on $34,000,000 of bonds, 
for which they were hitherto tho agents; 
namely, those of the Central and the Western 
Pacific Railways, and the California and 
Oregon. There has been no run on them by 
depositors, all seemingly having confidence 
in their ability to meet demands, and to put 
their house on even a firmer basis than ever 
before. This house has certainly made a better 
showing, and cut a more honorable ,figure 
generally, than some of the suspended firms 
who were supposed, prior to the panic, to 
have had more real wealth, or finaacial 
“back-bone.” We certainly wish them every 
success in the future. Both the Stock and 
Gold Exchanges were this morning notified 
of their resumption. Things are generally 
mending, and there is now every probability 
that the Loan Certificates, issued for the late 
emergency, will be entirely wiped out by 
January 1, as they now stand at only $2,890,- 
000, a decrease of $740,600 since Wednesday 
last. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: | 












Dec. 19 e Dec. 26. 
American Gold........... 1u4%@ — 10a — 
Del. Lack. & Western... 1005;Q@ — 1044 @1045 
| eee 694 @ TL MQ — 
Erie preferred .......... —- @-— 694@ — 
arin Scxigroasaaia 120 @122 11875@119 
Illinois Central. ........ 100 @102 9 @— 
BE CN in caseeseece TWs@ — — @ 4% 
Michigan Central........ 0 @ 74 @-— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 10 @— K¥@— 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... — @- —- @- 
Northwestern......... . 58%x%@ HK 545.@ — 
Northwestern pref.... 6i4@ — 68 @ 69 
Ohio and Mississipp 293 @ 221 — @ Ws 
Pacific Mail IBY@ — 
Pittsburg... et @— 
Rock Island W5.@ — 
Ross: dauneénesuces —- @— 
i. aos g 10%@ — 
St. Paul preferred 2 G 6BY@ bt 
Union Pacific....... a — @ 30; 
Wabash and W..... IS\@ 44 
Western Union... 24@ — 
Adams Express..... 94@ — 
Ameri Merchs’ Union nM @ 58 


U. 8. Express....... a 66 @ 68 
Welk, FREMD..ccccce cscs @ tii @ iW 
Messrs. Jay COOKE AND Co,’s CREDITORS 
AND Lrasinities.—The United States Mar- 
shal has printed a complete list of the credi- 
tors of this house, with amounts claimed. 
The following is a summary of the different 
classes of obligations, with total number and 
amount: 
Philadelphia house, 1,437 creli- 





BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE UNITED sTATEs.|and conditional but an actual and growing 
deficiency. —N. Y. Tribune. 


Large Deerease in 1873 as Compared with 1872. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics fur- 
nishes the following comparative statement 


British and Irish produce and manufactures 
exported from the United Kingdom to the 
United States during the eleven months, 
ended November 30, for the years 1872 and 
1873 respectively : 


Articles. 1872. 1873. 

Cotton manufactures, 

piece goods, yards.126,458,883 104,278,048 | 
lion, pig, tons,..... % 185,846 99,098 | 
[ron, bar, angle, bolt, 

and rod, tons...... 62,357 22,689 
Iron, railroad of all 

sorts, tons........... 441,074 117,955 
fron, hoops, sheet, 

boiler and armor 

OI LE : 29,829 17,988 
Lead, pig, rolled, 

sheet, piping, and 

| 7,590 , 2,635 


Linen manufactures, 
piece goods, yards. 111,472,000 
Silk manufactures, 
broad stuffs of silk 


97,400,679 


or satin, value,.... $145,249 $74,570 
Ribbons of all kinds.. $60,580 50,593 
Other articles of silk 

OBIT: <eccmeiiiccee GARG $89,836 
Other articles of silk 

and other materials $193,022 76,989 
Wool, sheep and 

lambs, pcunds....... 2,199,111 819,081 
Wool cloths, or wool 

wixed with other 

materials, yards.. 5,886,748 4,663,017 
Worstel stuffs of all 

wool or wool mixed 

with other mate- 

rials, yards... .... . 91,232,901 83,185,177 
Carpets, yards....... 6,656,434 4,904,681 


Torau Desr $12,000,600,000.—The Pinan- 
cial Chronicle, alluding to Mr. Fenton’s re- 
cent speech in the U.S. Senate, says: “ As 
the great peril of the moment is undoubtedly 
the issue of new greenbacks, so our great 
duty is currency reform. All experience 
shows that the eflect of inflation is to de- 
moralize business, to foster speculation, to de- 
range values, to allure the country into a 
whirlpool of debt, threatening a final helpless 
plunge into the gulf of individual bank- 
ruptcy and national repudiation. As Mr. 
Fenton has it, “ inordinate debt and specula- 
tion, entered into in time of peace, are 
mainly the offspring of an excessive and 
vitiated currency. The individual indebted- 
ness of the country is full $8,000,000,000. 
The late Census Report gives the public in- 
debtedness of the States, including that of 
| cities, counties and town, at a little less than 
$900,000,000. This sum is $250,000,000 too 
small. Take the case of New York as an 
illustration. The Census Report puts it down 
at $150,000,000. But by a carefully pre- 
pared statement of the late constitutional 
commission of that state, made March 
1, 1873, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of 
cities, villages, counties and town is given at 
$214,000,000. So the indebtedness of the 
country—national, State, local and indivi- 
dual-—cannot fall much short of $12,000,000,- 
000. ‘To any other people such an enormous 
indebtedness would be appalling; to us the 
lesson is obvious. But this is not all. The 











tors, amount..................$3,408,410 58 
New York house, 753 creditors, 
EE Eee .--- 4,584,134 19 
Washington house, 784 credirors, 
Sn a 
Second liabilities : 
Philadelphia house, 17 creditors, 
WEE sectececesanceseunee 
New York house, creditors, 


667,589 93 


1,174,774 30 
15,341 07 
Total number, 2,993 ; amount, $9,848,250 07 
A special notice to creditors has also been 

prepared. The choice of assignee is to be 

made by a majority in number and value of 
the creditors whose claims have been proved 

A resolution for settlement, as provided in 

the forty-third section of the Bankruptcy act, 

by trustees and a committee of creditors, re- 





quires the execution and filing of the consent | 


of three-fourths in value of the creditors 
whose claims have been proved. Ii is stated 
that of the above claims there are about 
$2,000,000 which are fully offsetted, and for 
which the holders retain ample collaterals. 
This will greatly reduce the actual indebted- 
ness of the firm. 

Messrs. Howes and Macy, of this city, have | 
also been declared bankrupts—with liabili- | 
ties of some $1,100,000—and a receiver will | 
be appointed on the 24th of January next. 
This firm have about 50 per cent. of their | 
total liabilities, in cash on hand, and we think 
that with good management, by an honest 


railroad bond and mortgage indebtedness 
must come up to $600,000,000 ; it is probably 
| more. So, without embracing current busi- 
| ness obligations, such as bank loans, discounts 
and other business paper, the amount of in- 
terest alone that we pay ay at home or 
abroad—or ought to pay—is fully $720,000,- 
000. No matter to whom paid, so far as it 
affects industry. Inflation of the currency is 
the treacherous quicksand upon which all 
this towering, tottering pyramid of indebted- 
| hess rests.” 

| Burp Leapers.—It is a remarkable fact 


that neither in the Message in which the 
President of the United States was supposed 
{10 inform Congress of the condition of the 
|} country at the opening of the session, nor in 
| the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
| whe was expected to explain at the same 
| time the state of the finances, is there any 
distinct warning—we might almost say any 
| hint—of the perplexities and disasters with 
which we are now threatened. It was 
obvious to us, and it certainly ought to have 
| been understood by the Administration, that 
we were running ahead of our income at a 
fearful rate; that our expenditures were 
increasing and our receipts falling off; and 
that for some time we had been sustaining 
ourselves by an illegal inflation of the 
currency. But Mr. Richardson was unwill- 
ing to admit these unwelcome truths and 
Gen. Grant probably did not realize them. 
At any rate we look in vain through the 
President’s Message for any sort of statement 
«ft the situation, and the Secretary’s Report 
was actually calculated to lead astray any- 
body who trusted it. “It is very doubtful,” 
said Gen, Grant, “ whether, except with great 
economy on the part of Congress in making 





}appropriations and the same economy in 


administering the various departments of 


lieves that Congress will authorize him to 
“ ‘er: : make up the deficit in his accounts by a new 
showing some of the priucipal articles of | joan a 

already relieved of the fiscal burdens of th 
war. 
point in our financial history. 
oft our debts so fast that we must borrow 
money to keep afloat. 
prosperous, so magnificent, that we m 
needs set a splendid example to the world at 


Frixanciat Success.—Mr. Richardson be- 


nd not by renewed taxation on articles 


So we reach an altogether ridiculous 
We have paid 


We are so rich, se 
must 


large and pay off forthwith our enormous 
national obligations, that the dazed financiers 
of old-fashioned countries might hold up 
their hands and open their eyes in mute 
wonder; and then as a consequence of the 
inherent rascalities of our financial system, 
comes a halt, and instead of continuing to 
pay our debt we find we cannot pay our cur- 
rent accounts. Queer playing at gevernment 
they have in Washington.—. Y. Herald. 


REPUDIATING GREECE.—Greece is one of 
the spoilt children of Europe. It is like a 
young man who bas the reputation of being 
a great swell, but has not paid his tailor’s 
bill. The independence of the country was 
connived at by the Protecting Powers, and 
eventually paid for by them, so far as any- 
thing was paid, and having started in life 
upon this cheap and easy plan, hus been 
politically vaporing ever since, as though it 
were the centre of gravity in Europe, and 
had a claim to lead the destinies of that por- 
tion of the Continent. For nearly fifty years 
a political travestie has been enacted, with 
its headquarters at Athens, which has cer- 
tainly claimed the attention of neighbors, 
and now and then called forth remonstrance 
and interference from the Great Powers. 
The Government has despised domestic 
aftairs as far below the dignity of its office, 
and has fomented foreign quarrels and intri- 
gues in pursuit of a shadowy policy of grand 
ideas. Exalted in its own estimation beyond 
the ordinary requirements of other nations, 
it has long been regarded elsewhere as a very 
troublesome child, and the political police of 
Europe has for nearly fifty years “ had its 
eye’ upon the country, and every now and 
then has had to call the refractory customer 
to order. The consequence is, that, after so 
many years of independence, the country bas 
still to make a beginning in a career of deve- 
lopment and progress. It is no better off 
now than when it started, and the tailor’s bill 
remains unpaid because the Government has 
provided only a life of stagnation and repres- 
sion for the people, instead of industry and 
commercial energy. The sympathy of Phil- 
hellenism, that first supported and flattered 
the Greeks, and eventually turned their 
heads, has now completely dried up, how- 
ever, and the change has been regarded from 
Athens with a shrewish kind of spitefulness 
natural to the character of such an enfant 
terrible. The old game being played out 
therefore, the interesting politicians of the 
country have lately put forth a programme 
of domestic reform, which, if it were sin- 
cerely intended and honestly pursued, might 
do much for the regeneration of the country, 
But the fine promises of a new career may 
be only a cover for making another haul of 
foreign capital, to be treated as before. At 
all events, it is opportune that at such a junc- 
ture, before the Greeks have appealed to 
European money markets for further aid and 
assistance, the Committee of the Amsterdam 
Bourse should have issued a kind of mani- 
festo which puts matters in regular form. 
The world is informed of the character of 
the Greek Government in its past and pre- 
sent financial relations with outside nations, 
and the Government itself is plainly told that 
it must mend its ways, and give some sort of 
moral guarantee for improvement iu the 
future, before it can expect any further 
material aid from the principal money- 
lenders of the Continent. This manifesto 
takes the form of avery civil letter to the 
President of the Council of Ministers at 
Athens. It would be highly desirable if it 
were possible that the sentiments of this 
plainspoken letter should be endorsed and 
supported by our own Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee. But probably such a course could 
not be sanctioned by precedent, and its bol.l- 
ness might be considered as too much to be 
adopted by that august body. Probably the 
letter will not have much eflect at Athens, 
but it is to be hoped its influence will be 
salutary in Holland and with ourselves.— 
Bullionist. 
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and judicious receiver, their creditors will | Government, the revenues will not fall short | 
eventually sustain but little, if any, loss,|of meeting actual expenses,”—and at that | 
The creditors, however, must prove up their | Very time the revenues had already fallen | 


, ‘ Sia ten millions short of meeting actual expen-| 
claims, and be prepared to vote at the time | Soe and the deficiency was increasing aed 
appointed, | accelerating speed. It was not a probable 





| and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 


~ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold 2t enrrent | 


ates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot 


| 


ué Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


imess transacted. | 


JOUN PATON, Agent, 


NEW YORK BANKERS 


FIskK & FIATCHI, 
5 NASSAU STREET. 


KOUNTZE BROTIERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MAHRX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


WITTE, MORRIS & COoO.,, 
: 18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETITERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 
CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. CG. & O. F. BADGER. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
| MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24, 1873. 





| (" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
| THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
| FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
| THE 81sT DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
| Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist . 
January, 1872 2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872..... . $5,776,518 30 
Losses paid during the 


sume period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums ae 
. «$1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

“nited States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 

eal Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ... 17,000 00 

nterest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
NE IIE, nike bnwddwnnayasdsc sadwaad 265,098 81 


Total amountof Assets............ $15,571,206 13 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Feruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 


J. HW. CHAPMAN Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


J.D. Jonxs, 
CHaR.LEs DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moony 
Henry Corr, 
Josrau O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartes H. Russeny, 
Lowe.u Hoierooxg, 
Rt. WARREN WESTON, 
Roya PHEtrs, 
CaLeB Barstow, 
A. P. Piuxort, 
Wiitam E. Dover, 
DAVID bua..., 
James Bryce, 
Danret $8. MILien, 
Wo. Srurais, 
| Henry K. Bocert, 
| Dennis PERKINS, 
seued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also C ar 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pacts of 
he world. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, paysble in 


Josern GAILLARD. JR., 

C, A, Hann, 
% James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bancock, 
Rost, B, Mntrurn, 
Gorpon W. burnuam, 
Freprerick Cuaunoy, 
Gro. 5. STEPHENSON, 
Wituiam H, Wess, 
Sueprarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuarues VP. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. Marswaun, 
Wituiam EL, Bunker, 
Samuen, L. Mrrcesiwn 
JAmeEs G. DeForest, 
Ropert L, Stewart, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Cuar.es D, Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CIARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres't. 
J. D, HEWLETT, 3d Vicc-Pres’t 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO.,,. 
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THE “GALAXY” is about as near per-| 
fection as anything can be.”"—Daily Register, | 
New Haven, Conn. 


, 


THE 


GALAXY 


FOR 1874. | 
| 
| 


IT I8S THE 


Best Amorican Magazine. | 
No Family can aflord to do without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND AT-! 
TRACTIVE READING MATTER 
FOR THE MONEY THAN ANY 
OTHER PERIODICAL OR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS 
NOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 
The Best and Most Ably Edited American 
Magazine. 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the Wauts of Every Member of the | 
Family. 


CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL 
CLES BY OUR ABLEST 
CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE 

HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR | 
BEST NOVELISTS. 
HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH | 
NUMBER. 


PRO. | 








IT 
Il 
IT 
IT 


ARTL 
WRITERS. 


The new department of Scrence Misce-!| 
LANY appears in each number, 


What the Leading Papers say : 

“In enterprise, literary ab lity, and in the thor- 
oughness that marks e ach department, the ‘Galaxy’ | 
stands in the front rank of American and European | 
Magaziues.’ *—[The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 

‘The ‘Galaxy’ emine mtly deserves its name, and 


we feel tempted to say that this present number is 
the best mdgazine number we have ever come 
across ."--[St. Louis Daily Globe 


* First of all in attraction we place the 
—[Standard, Chicago. 

The ‘Galaxy’ is always more a magazine than 
any, and more varied in its range than any other.’ 
{Indepe ndent. 

“A model periodical ; a credit ad 
periodical literature, *h ilade Iphia I 

*There is not a dull ‘pag > between ty ‘envers.' 
{N. Y. Times. 

** Always ably edited, and remarkable for the good | 
judgment displayed in the selection of current topics | | 
for discussion.’ -[Boston Journal, Mass. 

*We are inclined to believe that more downright | 
good literature is crowded between the covers of the 

Galaxy’ than any other American can boast of.’ —| 
[Chicago Times | 

“sheldon & Company have ope ned a mine of in- | 
terest in their magazine, the * Galaxy,’ by drawing to | 
it the communications of er ‘bublic men upon | 
questions of general interest. , Philadelphia. 
im" It is certainly the ee tof Ame Me in magazines,” 
—{Express, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


* Galaxy.’ 


| _aenertem | | 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
Price 35 Cents per Number. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 

677 Broadway, New York. 
THE 


PATENT | 





ARION PIANO 


‘S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALnion. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
mast 3008, Mth Street, New York City, 

















BANKERS ND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 
New Work. 


Advertisers having business in our linc, would con- 
Suit their interest to yet from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilites 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM Pres't 


Safe Deposit Co.|= 


WHITE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE 


| 


‘THE 


ALBION 





{DecemBer 27, 1878. 








The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352340425. 
Loca ComMiTTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHAR L ES M. FRY. 


Neo. 9 Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





“of New York, | 


‘140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


‘The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


_SAFE-KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS, ETC. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


Fire and Burglar-Proot Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 


Rooms tor Ladies, 


| With every convenience, separate desks, &c., 
provide 
Very many ladies are re nters or de positors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 
At the Company's special request its Chatter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


emises, 4 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 


REDUCTIONS. 


are 





Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


20 and 22 John Street, 


Offer their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


from former prices, thus presentiug an unusually 
favorable opportunity to purchase 


PIECES, 
FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 

RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
LONDON, PARIS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


AND VIENNA 
At Very Low Prices. 


~) 


+. 
> 


1 


ee 








Schuyler, te. & aie, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street, 
New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Gune and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 
Order. 


Agents for the Urion Metallic Cartridge Co. 


EVERY MAN 


’ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 





Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
Cc 
"“GdFAHLVAM ato > Yoda Li 3MIT ONIHLON 
‘HOVLAG OL JQVW SI GOOH 








ee tow. 

——~ ~ 
DEVLIN&CO. 
BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 








Box 2256, P. O. 


NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For Hard Times, 


Oo 





AT THE 
= DOLLAR STORE,” 
oR 


Winter Garden Palace, 
Will now be found an unusually attractive collection 
of Novelties at the uniform standard price of ONE 
DOLLAR. 

CALL AND SEE THEM! 


WM. M. ELIAS & BRO., 
667 Broadway and 204 Mercer Street, 
_NEW YORK. 


200 PIANOS ax» ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 


Country, during this Financial Crisis 
ant’ the HOLIDAYS, *y HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, 
than ever betore offered in New-York. 
Agents wanted jor the sale of Waters’ Cele- 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the Trade. A large discount to Ministers, Church- 
es, Sunday Schools, Etc. 





| the foundation of competency in their old age 


or on Installments, or for rent in City or \ 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ! HAPPY NEW bir : 
1873 1874. 


SIXPENNY 


SAVINGS BANK 
Astor Place, 


Five Cents and Upward Received on Deposit. 


“ Save the Pennies.” 


“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 


(Special Notice! Holidays!! 


Remember your Employes—Help Them to 
Aid Themselves. 


What more fitting NOLIDAY GIFT to your ap- 
prentices. clerks, hovse-servants, or other help, than 
a BANK DEPOSIT in their names of $10, $20, $50 or 
$100? Such a gift is tangible evidence of intcrest in 
them, and will in many instances, be an incitement 
to habits of thrift and savings. To some it ag 
nd 
the employer will be more faithfully served by those 
thus assured of cordial appreciation. 
Deposit also for your father, mother, wife, chil- 
dren, sister, brother, not forgetting old friends. 
eposits received IN UsT, with a condi- 
tion to pay the interest ONLY to the persons or 
objects designated. 
The following amounts saved and deposited (will 
amount to— viz. 
2% cts. per. day in1 yr. is $10; 10 yrs., $130; 59 
yrs. $2,900; 534 cts. per day in 1 yr. is $29; 10 yrs., 
$260 ; 50 yrs., $5,800; 11 cts. ie day in1 yr. is $40; 
10 yrs. $520; 50 yrs., $11,600. 27% cts. per day in 1 
yr. is $100; 10 yrs., $1, 300 ; 50 yrs., $29,000; 55 cts. 
per day in 1 yr. is $200; 10 yrs 2,660 ; ‘50 yrs., 
$58,000; 110 cts. per day in 1 yr. is $400; 10 yrs., 
$5,200 ; 50 yrs.. $116,000; 157 cts. ra. ‘see in 1 yr. is 
$500; 10 yrs., $6,500 : 50 yrs., $145,000. 


STATEMENT 


Showing the condition of all the Savings Banks of 
the State of New York January 1, 1873: 





Bonds and mortgages..... —-.--...+-: 104,639,854 
Government, State and municipal bonds... 184,361,584 
Cash on hand and on deposit ............ * 16,328,893 

Amount deposits 1873 . -$305,330,331 
Amount due depositors. ...............-- 285,553,467 
Surplus over deposits.................... $19,776 776,864 


Amount due depositors, January 1, 1858.. “$41, 1,422, O72 
Increase of ete from January, 1858, 


to January, 1873.. ‘ /. 130,795 
Number of depositors ay 1, 1873... 922,642 
Number of banks...... xe 150 





Business of the Sixpenny _Savings Bank from 
January 1 to SOGRNESE 5, 1873 : 


Receipts. .. $4, oy 137 &2 
Payments 4,180,383 78 
Increase..... $174,754 O04 





nape of accounts opened Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1 




















LaconaaheeSe Gime bee 6,219 
mS of accounts closed Jan. 1. to Dec. ‘ ea 
ide 055 0sediedssoNTwae 4,735 
Increase... 1,484 
Total number accounts opened since ongani- 
errr 70,170 
Total number now opened. . 30,418 
Number accounts opened from July, 1853, to 
NE i sitksasunth docks hesebremierasian 10,286 
Number “eae sens from Jan. 1, 1858, 
~~ ER SR eer ea eee 59,768 
Pochivntanaheete earned 49,482 
Amount on deposit January, 1858_.......... $112,361 
Amount on deposit December 1, 1873. .. 2,217,443 
Gain . $2,105,082 
To American Tourists in 


Europe. 


JAMES MIDDLEMASS &CO., 
Nos. 16, 18 and 20 South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
First-class Clothiers & Outfitters, 
ALSO 
Manufacturers of Shirts and Pulpit 
Robes. 
at least, may be saved by 
their outfits of us, while in 


One hundred per cent., 
Americans in ordering 
Europe. 


First-ciass Scotch and English Tweed Suits, made to 
order and warranted to fit, for from £2 10s. to £5. ; 
Overcoats from £2 to £4 tds. ; Silk lined throughout 
and made of fine Beaver Cloth for £5. 


Address, 
James Middlemass and Co., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 





“CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
“CORNS CURED.” 

Bunions, Inverted Nails, and all Discases of the 
Feet, cured by Dr. J. F. HUNTER, 
Chiropodist, 907 BROADWAY, between 20th and 
2ist Streets. Established 10 years. Refers toeminen 
thysicians and Surgeons. 


Surgeon 




















